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Ow Uo his world =~ 


And that's just where you are Son— 
out of this world and into another. 
Now you're on the very threshold of 
research exploring the unknown. It is 
research that finds ways to make more 
and better things for more people. 


is as essential as factory 


buildings or assembly lines in our 


business. 


It was in the Research Laboratories 
that General Motors men found ways 
to make our cars safer and stronger 
than ever before by exploring the 
secrets of metals. Their studies of 
fuels gave us smoother, more power- 
ful engines. Their research paved the 
way for better body finishes on our 
cars. 


These engineers pioneered better 


i very Sun lay 1 ft rn n 


GENIRAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


household refrigeration. They de- 
& ) 

veloped an early, crude Diesel en- 

gine into one of civilization’s most 


important aids. 


And they worked on a multitude of 
other projects, which have added up 
to more and better things for more 


people. 


_ s the picture changed and the 
Research Laboratories, like all other 
GM divisions, threw their full en- 
ergy into the urgent jobs of war. 


Through their peacetime develop- 
ment of Ethyl they had made a great 
contribution to the high octane fuels 
that enable our warplanes to fly 
so high and fast. Continuing their 
studies into wartime, GM research 
men developed a new commercial 


process for making a | 

synthetic fuel, Tripta 
greater power and ec 
present day aviation ¢g 
they found ways to put 
developed Diesel engine 
thousands of tough, den 


time jobs. 


Man, such instances prov; 


American skills and knowledg: 


up in peacetime are helping « 


this war. 


Our country had this backlog 

and knowledge because it was, a: 
literally “the land of Opportunit 
It rewarded men who did 

best. And in the years ahead, thi 
American way of working promisest 
create even greater production, wit 
an ever-rising standard of li 


for all. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS’ 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE «¢ BLICK 
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CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER: ¢ FRICIDAIRI 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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They set this trap to catch a ‘‘go-devil’’ 
and Hycar keeps it shut 


t IL pipe-lines—“Big Inch”, “Little 
Inch”, and all the others—have 
o be cleaned oper Sediment 


ettles on the inside of the lines and 
builds up enough to reduce the flow 
pf oil if it isn’t cleaned out frequently. 
Dil men put a scraper called a “go- 
evil” in the line at one pumping 
tation and pump it the length of the 
ine to the next station. Here, sedi- 
nent and “‘go-devil” fall into a scrap- 
ir trap like the one in the picture. 
But the trap has to be cleaned, too, 
ad the “go-devil” removed quickly. 
coupling manufacturer developed 
te that could be removed and 
installed in a hurry. It depended 
or its performance on a sealing ring 
hat would resist the action of the 
il, keep its shape under pressure, 


and stay resilient. And it must not 
stick to the metal and slow down re- 
moval of the cover plate. 

Hycar synthetic rubber was select- 
ed for the ring, just as it has been 
selected for hundreds of other diffi- 
cult jobs throughout all industry. For 
Hycar, in addition to oil resistance 
and permanent resilience, possesses all 
the other important properties listed 
in the box at the right. These proper- 
ties may be had in a wide variety of 
tailor-made combinations designed to 
meet specific service conditions. Ask 
your supplier for parts made of Hycar. 

FREE—Write Department A-2 for 
your copy of “Everywherein Industry”, 
the new booklet describing Hycar’s 
characteristics, with full technical data. 
Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, O. 


Hyear 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithllte Rubles 


Check These 
Superior Features of Hycar 


1. EXTREME Ol. RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 


2.H'GH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE —up to 
250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE — 50% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down fo 
—65° F. 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE— exceptionally resiston! 
te checking of cracking from oxidation. 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be 

varied from extremely soft to bone hard. 


9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds wil! 
not adhere to metals 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


belting, hose or other mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts. Because of structures engineered for 
resistance to external and internal forces, Re- 
public Rubber products will give long and 
economical service under all classes of oper- 
ating conditions. Special physical properties of 
today’s various rubbers permit selection to 
combat heat, oil, abrasion, tear, shock and other 
destructive forces. Super Excelo Reprene Con- 
veyor Belting represents the highest develop- 
ment in synthetic rubber construction yet 
achieved. Challenger Reprene Transmission 
Belting, Tower Air Hose, Republic Fire Hose, 
and many other products are outstanding— 
better than before. Ask your Republic Distrib- 
utor about Republic’s improved products. 
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SED THINKING 


marked change in attitude is ap- 
tin Washington. Authors of the 
+ crackdown on civilian production 
civilian psychology suddenly find 
glves on the defensive. 

he switch is due partly to civilian 
er, partly to belated recognition by 
front strategists that they have 
too heavy a load too suddenly on 
ation’s economy and on its morale. 


an Officials Become Vocal 


e symptom of the new situation 
hat civilian officials are beginning to 
k out for themselves after a long 
d of letting the military do their 
ing. WPB Chairman J. A. Krug an- 
ced this week that he was confer- 
with Army and Navy representa- 
; in an attempt to balance their 
urement needs against the necessity 
maintaining bedrock civilian produc- 


RATEGY QUESTION 


Several high officials take the squeeze 
civilians—and its inflationary possi- 
ties-so seriously that they have 
d the question of whether the mili- 
‘can afford to count on our strained 
momy for the production that will 


| demanded by their “quick knockout” 
as ptegy in the Pacific. But any argu- 
5. \ageat that a shift to a slower, less costly 


t of attrition would make sounder 
erall policy proceeds without much 
eral knowledge of the political fac- 


faultsby ° . ry , “ 
tho cals involved in the decision, including 
land, kage Russian ones. 


randall : 

ork, . fgeconversion Comes Into the Open 
nh cone immediate rg wa of the 
son» @m™mcial change of front has been the 


dden lifting of the ban on talk of re- 
nversion. Chairman J. A. Krug an- 
unced this week that WPB was work- 
g up a V-E Day reconversion plan, 
bably to be published about Apr. 1, 
en Byrnes makes his quarterly report 
Congress. 

This was the first time since the mili- 
vy setback last winter that officials 
ve been willing to concede publicly 
at there could be any reconversion 
er Germafy goes under (BW —Mar. 
Y 45,p5). 

Chance to Tool Up 
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» of 
a As the planners now see it, the V-E 
+ cutbacks will not be enough to al- 


” an immediate removal of controls, 
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but they will give elbow room for two 
things: (1) immediate resumption of 
some of the most vital civilian produc- 
tion; (2) tooling up and filling the 
components pipeline for fast reconver- 
sion of most industries after Japan goes 
under. 

In the second category come such 
things as permitting the automotive in- 
dustry to procure machine tools and 
laying in a line of shelf items for the 
construction industry, 


ANOTHER LOOK AT STEEL 


Officials already are taking another 
look at the military’s heavy second-quar- 
ter steel allocations (BW—Mar.10’45, 
pl7) with an eye to slashing them as 
much as 200,000 tons. This tonnage 
would be diverted to railroad equip- 
ment, the petroleum industry, and re- 
pair parts—all of which took heavy cuts 
in the second quarter under pressure of 
military demands. 

Steel orders are extremely heavy and 
deliveries have been greatly extended—a 
problem WPB will have to face, 
whether or not civilian allocations are 
boosted. 


Allocations That Will Stick? 


Krug’s statement that the Office of 
Civilian Requirements and WPB in- 
dustry divisions are being asked to sub- 
mit estimates of rock-bottom civilian 
needs which cannot be overriden with- 
out serious interference with war pro- 
duction is taken as assurance that—for 
the first time—there will be firm allo- 
cations of raw materials to civilian goods. 
Big trouble in the past has been that 
the military kept eating into what was 
supposed to be the civilians’ share. 


BYRNES IS ADVISED 


Preoccupied with war front opera- 
tions and foreign affairs, President 
Roosevelt tardily realized this week that 
the home-front campaign had got out 
of hand when War Mobilization Direc- 
tor James F. Byrnes received a “‘respect- 
ful” but tart request from his own 
advisory board. The board, composed of 
representatives of labor, industry, agri- 
culture, and the public, asked Byrnes to 
consult with it occasionally before an- 
nouncing policy decisions. 

Roosevelt threw a red herring to the 
advisory group, by asking it to study 
the feasibility of guaranteed annual 
wages throughout industry. This move, 


prompted by Byrnes, obviously is d« 
signed to sidetrack the advisory board, 
take it off Byrnes’ neck. ‘The National! 
War Labor Board, which previously had 


recommended that an _ independent 
commission be set up to make such a 
study, is pretty sick about the whok 
business. 


Little Flower’s War Powers 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia’s defiant 
announcement that New York would 
observe a 1 a.m. instead of midnight 
curfew puts Byrnes in an awkward spot. 
Byrnes’ Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion has no direct way of for 
ing compliance; it had hoped to push 
the policing job off onto local govern 
ment units. 

Its only weapon—“sanctions” on 
manpower and material use, applied 
through WPB and War Manpower 
Commission—is not a real club but a 
papier mache imitation. The last thing 
Byrnes wants is to have the sanctions 
dragged into court for a test of their 
dubious legality. 


WORD COMING ON FOOD 


The President sought to mitigate 
alarm over the serious food situation 
highlighted by this week’s announce 
ment of another 12% cut in civilian 
meat supply (page 10), by promising 
an explanation of just what has hap- 
pened. Other moves to sweeten Wash- 
ington’s = relations with the coun- 
try can expected. 

The switch may be too late to fend 
off embarrassing consequences, however. 
Congress already is launching an_in- 
vestigation of the food situation, and 
it soon may get into other aspects of 
civilian supply, particularly textiles, 
where the civilian already has been 
bounced painfully against bedrock. 


CROP PLANTINGS SAG 


Farmers will fall short of 1945 plant- 
ing goals as expected (BW —Jan.17'45, 
p19) although total acreage almost dup 
licates that of last year, according to 
this week’s Dept. of Agriculture report 
on spring planting intentions. 

Over-all crop plantings will be 4,500,- 
000 acres rm the 1945 goals, in- 
creases of 5,000,000 acres in wheat, 
barley, and oats being more than offset 
by reductions in acreage of corn, hay, 
and other crops. However, there will 
be the much desired 35% rise for flax 
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fair gai for sugar beets (page 42). 
‘ntenance Of feed crop acreages 
iast year s levels (with less corn but 

gats and barley) points to the 
mility of expanded livestock pro- 
on in 1946 if this is needed. 


BORN 


roposal for postwar consolida- 
of all international communica- 
into a “privately owned” but 
smment-minded” corporation won't 

9 first base in Congress. 
ented before a Senate Interstate 
»merce subcommittee by Navy Sec- 
, James V. Forrestal, the recom- 
jation encountered immediate re- 
nce from Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
ontana, the committee’s chairman, 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed, Kansas 

publican. 

Mthers besides anti-New Dealers sus- 
that whether or not so intended, 
vernment-controlled network, 
ch would include press transmission 
fities, might become a tool for dis- 
ination of global political propa- 


Ud. 


RITY STUDY NEAR 


he fight over expansion of the social 
rity system finally is shaping up 
the long-delayed congressional show- 
m. The House Ways & Means 
mmittee, after postponing the job as 
g as it could, has decided to make 
elaborate study of the whole social 
ity program and hold hearings next 
mmer. ‘This means that the commit- 
probably will bring out a bill some- 
ne this session. 
Even if Congress continues to stall 
the liberalization the Administra- 
m has been demanding, it will have to 
ba general overhaul on the present 
ial security act. The payroll tax 
tes—-now 1% each on employers and 
ployees—are scheduled to step up 
itomatically next year to 24% on 
ch. The statutory rate increases have 
en staved off three years in succes- 
m by last-minute legislation. If the 
ouse committee does nothing else, it 
ill have to make up its mind about 
¢ appropriate rate for the long pull. 


ABOR AREAS REVIEWED 


In response to insistent hammering 
the Senate Mead committee, War 
lanpower Commission officials have 
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agreed to review their system of classify- 
ing labor areas (Groups I to IV, in 


‘order of the degree of tightness in labor 


supply) with an eye to making it more 
flexible. 

Officials haven’t promised any 
changes, but they may have to make 
some concessions recognizing a dis- 
tinction between quantitative and quali- 
tative shortages, emphasized by the 
committee in its current manpower in- 
vestigation. 

A possible line of revision would be 
to make labor areas smaller, and to 
specify in the classification exactly what 
sort of shortages cause the tight situa- 
tion. 


FM SETS CONVERTIBLE 


FM receivers now in use will not 
necessarily be obsoleted if the Federal 
Communications Commission adopts 
its own proposal to move FM from its 
present band of 42-50 megacycles to 
84-102 megacycles (BW —Mar.3’45, 
p31). 

A converter capable of tuning in the 
new band can be built with over-the- 
counter parts costing $8.85, according to 
George S. Turner, chief of the FCC 


field division. Turner has put on dem 
onstrations, using a Stromberg-Carlson 
FM receiver, with a handmade conver 
ter plugged in and tuned to a trans 
mitter operating at 94-95 mc. ‘Turner 
also has operated a Hallicrafters con- 
verter, made to sell for $11 in quan 
tity, f.o.b. Chicago. 


ICKES VS. CALIFORNIA 


Congress is getting ready to slug it 
out with Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes over his latest move to extend 
federal control over the country’s natu 
ral resources. 

While California is the only state so 
far whose sovereignty is being attacked, 
both House and Senate have been 
aroused by Ickes’ stated intention to 
grant one, or more, permits to drill for 
oil in the vast tidelands oil deposits 
lying off southern California (BW 
Dec.2’44,p32). 

Unless Ickes is restrained, the ensu- 
ing court fight over California’s right to 
properties lying between the line of 
mean high tide and the three-mile mari- 
time limit will jeopardize state and pri- 
vate title to millions of dollars worth 
of harbor improvements, shipyards, 


OPA Cracks Down on 


After letting word leak out that the 

Maximum Average Price Regula- 
tion—rolling back clothing prices at 
the, manufacturing level—would be 
issued far ahead of its companion 
order providing for tighter pricing by 
retailers (BW—Feb.24'45,p17) OPA 
pulled a fast one this week, issued 
the retail order first. 
e Markups Frozen—Object of this 
maneuver was to throw retailers off 
the scent, catch them unprepared for 
the base date of the new ‘order— 
Mar. 19. 

The new regulation substitutes a 
markup freeze for the price freeze 
provided by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. It will supplant 
GMPR-and sundry other retail regu- 
lations—for virtually all items of ap- 
parel, accessories, and house At 
ings. 

Retailers are required to fill out 
pricing charts showing cost and sell- 
ing price of every item offered on 
the base date. They are then frozen 
to the percentage markup which is re- 


Clothing Prices 


flected by the cost-price comparison. 
e Reflects OPA Confidence—Issu- 
ance of the order by OPA was a 
gesture of confidence in the eventual 
success of WPB’s low-cost clothing 
program and of its own proposed 
Maximum Average Price Regulation. 

If manufacturers’ prices can be 
rolled back, the markup freeze in- 
sures that such reductions will be 
fully reflected at retail. But if cloth- 
ing prices continue to rise, markup 
control at retail just means double 
trouble. Hedging against the latter 
possibility, OPA has told retailers 
that the new retail regulation—MPR 
580—won’t insure them against hav- 
ing to absorb any future cost in- 
creases. 

Inclusion of house furnishings in 
MPR 580 is further evidence of 
OPA’s firm intention to roll back 
manufacturers prices in this field, 
too, through a regulation similar to 
MAP. A regulation providing for 
markup control by wholesalers is in 
the works, 


Sr 


Controls mean 
Better Heating 


Good heating means adequate heat at a 
reasonable price—rooms that are always 
comfortably warm... Nocold waves... 
no sudden rushes of heat... no waste of 
rationed fuel. 


The logical answer to overheating and 
underheating; the logical answer to fuel 
waste is control—control that delivers the 
right amount of steam to each radiator. 


Webster Moderator Systemsof Steam Heat- 
ing are “Controlled-by-the- Weather.” An 
Outdoor Thermostat automatically ad- 
justs the delivery rate of heat to agree 
with changes in outdoor temperatures. 
Through accurate orificing, all radiators 
receive steam at the same time, in varied 
quantities as needed. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! . . . Heating Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to be achieved with proper 
controls. Write today for “Performance 
Facts”. Address Dept. BW-3. 


Small Conrrol Cabinet of the Webster EH-10 Moder- 
ator System. It can be used to ically op 

a motorized valve in steam mains, or directly control 
burner or stoker of your boiler. Used chiefly for 
the small and medium size building. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CONTROL A AUTOMATIC 


— ey) 


? Steam Heating 


warehouses, wharfages, and other instal- 
lations constructed on reclaimed land, 
as well as the fabulously rich undersea 
oil deposits of California, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida. 


HEAT ON TARIFF PLAN 


A bitter fight is brewing over the 
Administration’s proposal to give Presi- 
dent Roosevelt further leeway in slash- 
ing import tariff rates. 

Hearings on a bill introduced by 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
which would permit net cuts in original 
statutory duties by as much as 75%, 
instead of the 50% reduction now 
allowed, are slated to begin after the 
Easter. recess. 

Some members of the House believe 
that eventually the bill will get a favor- 
able committee report, but that from 
then on its path will be hazardous. Re- 
publican leaders are planning an all-out 
partisan fight on the proposal, and 
many Democrats have received the plan 
so coolly that its final’adoption is in 
doubt. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The grapevine, buzzing with rumors 
these days on what Secretary of Com- 
merce wey | Wallace is up to, reports 
that Joseph Borkin of the Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Division is favorably regarded 
by Wallace as Commissioner of Patents 
to succeed Conway P. Coe. 

OPA removed itself as a bottleneck 
in tire production (page 21) when it 
issued an adjustable pricing order cover- 
ing sales of carbon black to Defense 
Supplies Corp. The interim order will 
serve until OPA decides on new provi- 
sions allowing above-ceiling prices for 
carbon black produced under emergency 
high-cost conditions. 

ost persistent appeal from the 
brownout has come to the “Office of 
War Utilities from a Chicago dealer in 
insulating materials. His argument: 
Keeping his show windows lighted 
would sell more insulating materials, 
which would conserve more fuel than 
turning off lights. Appeal not granted. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Reflecting the tapering off of the ship 
construction program is the downward 
curve of shipyard employment—a basic 
problem in reconversion which in- 
evitably will end up on Washington’s 


doorstep (page 15). 


e To get the 
benefits of 
technological 


advances in Fe] 


CONSULT 


AMERICAN FE 
COMPANY 


PRODUC 
ENGINEE 


® So rapid have been wartime advg 
in Felt technology that you may nd 
fully benefitting by the many 

developments and applications, 
assistance of an American Felt Pro 
Engineer may prove extremely valu 
at this time. 

These Felt specialists are fami 
with the latest developments, both in 
new and enlarged Research and 
neering Laboratory and in the field. 
can furnish complete data and show 
how to adapt new principles and t 
niques to your present or proposed 
applications. 

For advice on a specific Felt appl 
tion or a general check-up on pre 
procedure, please get in touch with 
office in your locality. Expert, autho 
tive aid is an important part of Ame 
Felt Company Service to Ameri 
Industry. 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philade 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; D 

St. Louis; Seattle; Atlanta 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT P 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETA! 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; V! 
TION INSULATION; SOUND ABSORPTION F® 


FE OUTLOOK 


Developments on the fighting fronts in Europe this week stress once more the 
importance of appraising V-E Day’s meaning to the home front. 

The Nazis now have lost the Saar’s industries and most of those in 
Upper Silesia. Our expanding bridgehead on the Rhine threatens quick 
neutralization—if not capture—of the Ruhr. 

When those three regions are gone, Germany will have lost most of its 
war-making potential. To fight on then will be futile for the Reich. 
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& 
Businessmen should watch, in the light of Germany’s plight, two things: 

(1) WPB’s drive to protect a bedrock civilian economy and the changing 
atmosphere in Washington (page 5). 

(2) Army’s plans for the Asiatic war (page 111) and the process thot 
Gen. Somervell has named redeployment (page 120). 

WPB’s resurgence as spokesman for the home economy and the mili- 
tary’s insistence that the armed forces will be as big after V-E Day as now 
appear mutually contradictory. Certainly they muddy the waters. 

Mere civilian observers would be presumptuous in trying to state exactly 
how the two will dovetail. However, they may analyze, generalize. 


Every official action of the last three months has been aimed at putting 
things in their worst light, at making Americans tighten their belts. 


e adva 

nay nd That is as true of the present food “‘crisis’’ as of any other bally-hoo. 
lany But these facts remain after culling the exaggeration: Army will demo- 
~—. bilize fewer men and more slowly than we thought last fall; war contract 


cancellations will be more gradual and selective; removal of controls on mate- 


y val ; : rie ; : 
rials will be resisted; consumers’ goods scarcities will continue. 


: fami 
oth in 


we 
Reconversion has been slowed up, but it hasn’t been set back as far as many 


and B 

ield. in Washington would like us to believe. 

show The Army, it is quite true, will have to be badgered into giving ground. 
ae Even when it has enough of something, it will be loath to release a plant lest a 


crisis arise in Asia (as in Europe last December). 
But plants and parts of plants will be freed—and faster than Army now 
admits. There will be no fanfare, no across-the-board cutbacks for some 
pers time after Germany falls, but there will be reconversion locally. 
Ameri Slow at first, getting up steam later, and the very slowness of the start 
meri . spells prolongation of the shortages and the government controls. 


t app 
pre 


s 
Manpower will be one of the very last production factors to expand. 

Slowness of Army cutbacks will be one factor, and the reduced rate of 
demobilization of veterans will be another. And when cutbacks come, there 
will be voluntary retirements of women and oldsters. 

Yet many plants will find, shortly after victory in Europe, that they hove 
some labor slack. Also we still have Group I!!! and Group IV areas. 

Army will not be anxious to draft men over 30, and few are available 
below that age level! except the monthly quota of 18-year-olds—so manufac- 
turers can see fairly well how they stand for reconversion. 


Steel, critical now, will ease relatively soon after V-E Day. 


This despite some huge programs that will run off slowly. About 10% 
or 1,500,000 tons of finished steel will go into rockets and shells in the 


ee ee 
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second quarter of this year. This figure doesn’t include bomb components. 


Navy, hungry for rockets, says there will be no cut in this program after 
victory in Europe—and, indeed, why should there be, because the Navy is not 
at present engaged to any extent in Europe. 


Copper and lead, like steel, should ease fairly rapidly. 


. . +4 E . 
Building hardware will be an early beneficiary. So will repair parts for Be 
buses and trucks, although civilian autos will be slower in getting repairs. Crux 
Bitu 


Tires, too, will come along fairly rapidly. Carbon black will be in better 
supply by the middle of next month. 


Gasoline and fuel oil will be in much easier position when we have only 


one war to fight, but manpower will continue to cramp coal supply. ve 
0} 

Textiles, lumber, paper, and containers will be scarce for a good while. Dep 

Busi 


Civilians face the tightest food pinches in meat, principally pork and lamb, 
and in fats, notably butter and lard. 


The meat shortage, however, will improve by autumn when supplies, on 
@ per capita basis, once more will run well above the 1935-39 average. on 
Pocketbooks being as fat as they are, the Dept. of Agriculture figures ‘Sera 
the average person would eat 160 Ib. to 170 Ib. of meat this year if he could +Coy 
get it. He probably will get only 130 Ib. to 135 Ib. ee 
The first quarter will run at the year’s average—but the second quarter ~ 
is put at only 115 Ib. due to the customary seasonal decline in marketings. {We 
Third quarter should be near 130 Ib., fourth close to 140. Rul 
Beef supplies for the year will be well above normal. We had more FINA 
steers on Jan. | than at any time in over 20 years. And we shall probably 90 
reduce over-all cattle numbers by slaughtering more than we raise this year. Me 
Hogs, although 28% fewer than last year, are being fed heavier. a 
Total meat this year probably will run 10% under last year’s record out- Pri 
put—and the Army is taking substantially more. BAN 
+ De 
Milk output probably will equal or exceed last year’s, and per capita civilian To 
consumption of fluid milk and cream will be at an all-time record. ss 
However, military takings of butter are up sharply from a year ago. U. 
Civilian supply—a liberal 92,000,000 Ib. of creamery butter in January—is Ot 
likely to average about 80,000,000 Ib. a month from now on. = 
0 


Per capita butter supply probably will be 10/2 Ib. (16.7 Ib. prewar). 
€ 
Poultry and egg production probably will be down 10% from the 1944 peak. 


At the same time, Army demand for chickens has approximately dou- 
bled with much going to hospitals. Army takes all the canned chicken. 


War requirements for canned vegetables will be higher this year than last, 
those for fruits slightly lower. 


Net effect is to encourage Victory gardens, home canners. Gardens this 
year, early surveys indicate, will top the 1943 record of 20,000,000. 


Early spring vegetable prospects compare fairly well with 1944. 
Potato supplies Mar. 1, despite the scare stories, were 19% higher than 


in 1943, the year of the great shortage (when, in case you don’t remember, 
‘seed’ potatoes went on the table at $10 a cwt.). 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . ~ *231.0 #2313 229.7 230.8 238.0 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot MCCS GUM ys wlan d 565 bese Pabassccccccccecs 96.9 94.5 96.4 95.3 99,2 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks.....................0. ec eeeeeee 20,505 20,235 21,010 20,865 17,810 


Enginecring Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $6,050 $5,997 $4,762 $6,407 $6,096 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................... 4,398 4,446 4,472 4,395 4,400 
Siete OR I OD So 5s a cc cece tec eccescesccccecs 4,774 4,768 4,781 4,746 4,385 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................... cc ee eeees 1,838 +1,880 2,047 2,036 2,050 


RADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 80 83 77 86 80 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... | a ere 47 48 49 63 51 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $25,878 $25,864 $25,533 $23,495 $21,006 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +28% +19% 421% +4+14% 411% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)......................000. 16 21 23 23 29 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 255.3 255.2 254.6 248.9 251.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 166.4 166.4 166.4 165.7 163.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 226.3 226.1 224.9 222.5 223.3 
{iaisined See Gamer “GUOCN, OUND. ck ccc ctwesacccccsecnsess $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)... .. 2.2.0.2... 0. ccccccccccccccens $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $17.625 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................. 6c ee cence 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
{Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 2. cscs ccccees $1.66 $1.66 $1.66 $1.51 $1.66 
SE Ce GBD onc nc ceccccscncsenssvevsscceses 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2... 6. ee eee eee 21.75¢ = 21.74¢@ =. 21.68¢ = -21.30¢ = 21.15¢ 
SWesl Tass Gee Wate, Ba)... ........0...220.. git deena a SN, $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.337 $1.319 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...................02 0000. 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)................0200000: 110.9 111.0 112.2 99.5 97.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.38% 3.38% 3.40% 3.56% 3.70% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.61% 2.62% 2.65% 2.71% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.009% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 31% 3% 3% 3% -32% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.....................- 37,635 37,149 36,282 35,895 33,441 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 58,155 58,424 58,923 55,041 52,885 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,186 6,198 6,369 6,016 6,396 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks................0600 000 ee eeeees 2,830 2,907 3,103 2,534 2,637 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 43,799 43,977 44,061 41,113 38,601 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.....................0005. 2,937 2,930 2,968 2,962 2,852 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................... 1,000 900 1,000 971 1,263 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 20,296 20,150 19,918 16,916 12,643 
* Preliminary, week ended March 17. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for "'Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 
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WHAT WEAPON 


are they all using? 


It's an old friend of yours - and it is used by 


every branch of the Armed Services ! 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY fire is co- 
ordinated and controlled by field tele- 
phone—the brother of your familiar Bell 
System telephone. 


ON OUR SUBMARINES, s 1 pe 
telephones, operating on « it pene: 
ated by the speaker's voice nnect g 
battle stations. 


»builde: 
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| : told 
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THE ARMORED FORCES use radio telee ON BATTLESHIPS, Aircraft Carriers, THE MARINE CORPS, storming ashore THIS COAST GUARDSMAN, stan p Man 

phone to inter-connect tanks, scout cars, Cruisers, Destroyers, battle announcing into almost impassable jungles, depends watch, telephones warnings to « last 1 

command cars, artillery units and anti- Systems give orders in a giant voice over upon field telephones to deliver orders to help keep the convoy’s ma i 

tank vehicles, loudspeaking telephones. and reports instantly. protected formation. ps a P 
no 


lish P 
pnts off 
f siph 
ipyare 
t lett 
it star 
ds of 
18 finis 
Marit 
ned 1 
oversi 
constr 


at a 
ARMY AIR FORCES planes by the THE SIGNAL CORPS provides the cir- THE INFANTRY uses great quantities of FIELD ARTILLERY “‘Long Toms,” blas: a0 
hundreds fly and fight as one team be- cuits for Victory—thousands upon thou- portable switchboards, field telephones ing unseen targets, are directed by \ ph un} 
cause of their radio telephone —and sands of miles of telephone wires needed = and wire to link foxholes, command flashing through multi-channel 1 work 
interphone equipment. to coordinate the attack. posts and headquarters. telephone sets. dam: 
, : as the 

OU best know your telephone as a friendly phones—battle announcing systems. Currently all is alw 
. . ¢ ( 
instrument of peace. Our fighting men know these products together add up to only 40% of of | 

° e » . um 

it as an effective weapon of war. Western Electric's total production for war. The : eg 

Western Electric has put in the hands of the other 60% includes such specialized devices as time 
armed forces huge quantities of telephones, switch- RADAR. has. 
boards, wire, cable— specialized radio telephone Manpower and manufacturing facilities are de- te | 
equipment for use on land, at sea, in the air— voted to meeting our fighters’ vast needs. That's = 

. siOW 

many types of microphones and headsets by the why not all requests for home telephones can be 

hundreds of thousands—sound powered tele- filled till after Victory. at It 

ms the 
Buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep them! t pro 
trom 
3 er of 
Cy Le io) at 
, CSICIN CCITIC | Jove 
' 0 \ 
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builder Henry J. Kaiser kicked 
precariously balanced applecart 
he told a recent press conference 
e government’s huge ship con- 
on program would wind up be- 
be end of this year. 

; production officials, uncertain 
efect upon labor, had hoped to 
jal talk of the decline in ship- 
yw. Now, they have to admit 
is likely to be the first big war 
by to approach completion of its 
d Rear Admiral H. L. Vickery 
» Maritime Commission said as 
last week. Eventually, it may 
bs a pioneer case study in the liq- 
m of the war program. 

lish Problem—F or the present, it 
bats officials with the ticklish prob- 
f siphoning surplus labor out of 
ipyards into more urgent lines 
t letting any go to waste and 
tstarting a panic that would strip 
ids of manpower before their war 
is finished. 

Maritime Commission spokesmen 
ned reproachfully, Kaiser’s state- 
oversimplified the situation. Naval 
construction is scheduled to con- 
at a brisk pace well into 1947. 
dition, there will be a certain, 
h unpredictable, increase in ship 
work, depending largely on how 
damage the Japanese do to our 
as the Pacific war progresses. And 
is always the chance that the Joint 
s of Staff will decide on another 
mp in cargo ship requirements. 
e fact remains, however, that the 
ime Commission’s present pro- 
cargo ships and certain special 
ay types) will be substantially 
lete by the final quarter of this 
The Navy’s program will decline 
‘lowly, but it, too, has passed its 


blasr- 


at It Means—In terms of the 1943 
's that WPB uses as a yardstick 
br programs, shipbuilding 1s due to 
from $3,300,000,000 in the last 
er of 1944 to $1,900,000,000 in 
last quarter of 1945. In terms of 
oyment, this meays that roughly 
0 workers will have to make a 
ustment of one sort or another. 
‘Percussions starting at the ship- 
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Mipbuilding Noses Down 


Maritime Commission and WMC prepare for ticklish job of 
g workers until cargo program is completed, then diverting 
io other war industry. Regional effects will vary widely. 


yards will run back through the sub- 
contracting system—to the steel mills, 
the machinery builders, and others—in 
ways that the experts haven’t begun to 
figure out yet. Many of the effects may 
be blotted out by requirements in other 
lines of war production, but even so, 
the transition won’t be entirely painless. 

Statistics of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram are confused by the more or less 
arbitrary division of work between the 
two big contracting agencies—the Navy 
and the Maritime Commission. 
© How It Divides Up—The Navy oper- 
ates eight yards of its own, which are 
engaged on both construction and tre- 
pair. It has two more devoted exclu- 
sively to repair work. In addition, it has 
placed contracts with some 175 private 
builders. The Maritime Commission 
has contracts with 40-odd yards. Of 
these, about a dozen also hold Navy 
contracts. 

Theoretically, the Maritime Commis- 
sion builds merchant ships and the 
Navy takes care of fleet requirements, 


P 
Fee 


but in 1944, about 22% of Maritime’s 
deliveries were turned over to the Army 
and Navy. One of Maritime’s biggest 
jobs during the past year has been con- 
struction of combat transports and com- 
bat cargo carriers, designed to operate 
as fighting ships rather than as mer- 
chantmen (BW—Oct.21'44,p20). 

i, cr on in all except the Navy 
yards has been drifting downward since 
the end of 1943 (see cover). Wage 
earner employment in the private yards 
hit its peak in November of that year, 
when according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1,293,000 workers were 
on the rolls (excluding salaried and pro- 
fessional employees). By the end of 
1944, the figure was down to 1,046,000, 
and in January, 1945, it fell to 1,035,- 
000. Navy yard employment has 
bounced around the 300,000 level 
throughout this period without showing 
any net change. 

e The Decline in Early ’44—In the early 
part of 1944, the decline in employ 
ment represented labor shortages and 
better utilization of manpower rather 
than any reduction in output. In terms 
of lightship displacement, the Mari- 
time Commission’s record for 1944 
topped the preceding year, 6,923,000 
tons against 6,779,000. (In deadweight 
tons, the measure of cargo capacity, 
1944 was only 16,343,000 against 19,- 
239,000 in 1943, because of the greater 


N\ ' 


Launched this week at Newport News, the 45,000-ton aircraft carrier USS 
Midway represents a warship construction program that should continue into 
1947 no matter what happens to the less-predictable merchant vessel schedule. 


> ee 


Rough living conditions in tents, high rents, and zooming prices at Mobile, 


Ala., as in many other shipbuilding centers, share with contract cutbacks 


the responsibility for a turnover in labor—one of the current problems. 


number of military types with small 
cargo space.) 

In recent months, the decline in pro- 
duction schedules has begun to outstrip 
the ordinary attrition in labor supply. 
For the first time, there have been large- 
scale layoffs with no assurance of re- 
employment after a change-over to new 
contracts. Dravo Corp., for instance, re- 
ports laying off about 350 workers a 
week at its Neville Island (Pittsburgh) 
yard. 

Layoffs don’t tell the full story, how- 
ever, because once the word of a con- 
tract expiration gets around, workers 
start looking for something they con- 
sider more permanent than shipbuild- 
ing. Some production officials are just 
as happy to see the payroll reduction 
work out this way; they are afraid dra- 
matic layoffs will start workers moving 
out of yards that still have urgent jobs 
on the ways. 
¢ Program for 1945—Looking ahead, the 
Maritime Commission can’t promise 

anything to reverse the trend in its 
schedules. Its program for 1945 calls 
for about 13,000,000 deadweight tons, 
igainst 16,343,000 in 1944. About 
9,000,000 tons of this will be finished by 
September. The rest will spread out 
over the last quarter of the year, with a 
small part spilling into 1946. Even if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were to throw 
in a new program to take up the slack, 
the fact remains that shipbuilding works 


16 


on a long lead time, and any extra last 
quarter production must be programed 
within the next month or so. 

If a new program doesn’t materialize, 
the windup of Maritime’s contracts will 
release about 522,000 workers. Not all 
of these will have to get out of ship- 
building, because there will be a steady 
increase in ship repair work. Consider- 
ing this as well as the gradual decline 
in new ship construction for the Navy, 
experts guess that total employment in 
shipyards (including Navy yards) will 
drop from about 1,446,000 in January, 
1945, to roughly 1,000,000 at the end 
of the year. 

e Keeping Them on the Job—The big 
problem for production officials is to 
keep workers on the job until the con- 
tracts run out, then steer them into 
other war work. To avoid the kind of 
consternation which was touched off in 
the important shipbuilding area around 
Boston by the announcement that the 
Bethlehem yard at Hingham, which em- 
ployed 23,000 at its peak, would close 
down by Aug. I—an announcement 
that gave rise to rumors that Todd Ship- 
building Corp.’s Portland (Me.) yard 
and thee Walsh-Kaiser yard at Provi- 
dence would also close—the Maritime 
Commission has promised to give ad- 
vance notice of all terminations and 
expirations. When layoffs are an- 
nounced, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion plans to move agents into the yards 


and "saa workers wit 
employment opportunit 

This system already = 
in some of the yards t!,.+ },. 
sharp cuts in employ: f 
think it is working wel th, 
but acknowledge that t 
hitches. At Mobile, Al 
WMC field men found })\,+ -... 
of Alabama Dry Dock S] 
ing Co. were reluctant t: 
lower paid jobs that o 
offered. Welders and 
graded to $1.20 an hou 
reception to the job list 
openings for helpers at 75¢. o; | 
the lumber industry at May 
them preferred going back | 
© Regional Picture—Regi 
the amount of readjustn 
widely. January, 1945, tota 
ment in shipyards was di 
way (BLS estimates): 
North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 


_ a ees cee bess 
Inland 


Total 


In the long run, the West ( 
stands to be the hardest hit—it doc 
have the variety of other industry 
absorb displaced workers—but thanj 
the’ volume of repair work whicl 
be done in its yards, the blow pI 
to be delayed. Employment in \ 
yards generally is expected to rise ste 
ily, at least until the end of maior 4 
operations in the Pacific. ‘Th 
West Coast, Navy yards boo 
ployment from 77,692 in Aug: “ 
to 95,394 in January, 1945, while { 
vate yards fell off from 476,432 
peak) to 382,079. 

@ More Gradual Letdown—Area 
which the main shipbuilding activi 
work done on contract for the N 
will have a more gradual letdow: 
the Hampton Roads district, for e 
ple, the two biggest operator 
Newport News Shipbuilding & | 
Dock Co. and the Norfolk Navy } 
The Newport News company is \ 
ing entirely on Navy contracts. but 
subsidiary, North Carolina Ship! 
ing Co., Wilmington, N. C., is ¢ 
sively on maritime jobs. 

In an attempt to figure out the 
gional impact and prepare for trans 
of workers, the Maritime Commis 
and WMC are making an elaborate 
vey of yards holding contracts t! 
run out this year. The figure 
should be ready within a oc 

weeks, will give each district a ! 
of how fast its contracts will run 
to what extent repair work or Na 
contracts can take up the slack. 
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shington’s growing concern over 
atime boom in real estate was 
ht to a head when Marriner 
. chairman of the Federal Reserve 
| stepped in a couple of weeks 
nd urged the Senate Banking & 
acy Committee to consider a 
| wartime capital gains tax” (BW 
3'45,p74). 

» Plans Discussed—The tax which 
< advocates would apply to securi- 
nd other capital assets as well as 
| estate. But it is the speculation 
mes, farms, and—to a lesser extent 
ness properties which is causing 
ment agencies the gravest concern. 
kes favors a confiscatory 90% tax 
toplied to all capital gains derived 
the sale, within two years, of 
acquired within a period to be 


1 
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Ory ! 
May 
tO the t 


445. Reed by Congress. He suggested that 
est Cfmmperiod should be from Jan. 1, 1945, 
t does inflation is no longer a problem. 
dustryi/e various government agencies 
thank have a stake in the problem— 
hich include, besides the Federal Re- 


promgme Board, the Agriculture Dept., 


2 | it controls. 
gncies Press for Action—All three 
reas. gods of control have been criticized, 
tivinqgmm the government itself, on the 
ayy ands of political or practical un- 
wn pili /—OT both. 
or this reason, the agencies con- 
d had been hoping to ride out 
bom. Mounting pressures of the 
few months have driven them to 
direct action. Before Fred M. 
n left the Office of Economic 
lization for the RFC (BW—Mar. 
\pl7), three agencies had directed 
attention to the problem in formal 
ntations. These agencies are the 
pt. of Agriculture, the Federal Re- 
¢ Board, and the National Housing 


in \@™p. the Treasury Dept., the Office 
ise stemEconomic Stabilization, and the 
ajor ig™pos housing agencies—are stacking 
;, on (es proposal up against two other 
sted @ole avenues of control: (1) direct 
st, ]ofe control, similar to that now in 
hile @@g@t on residential rents; (2) drastic 


I xd 
are 
& | 
y Ya 
,u 
but 
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¢ mecy-on behalf of its bureaucratic 
t yqgggomerate which includes the Fed- 
vg Housing Administration, the Home 


je @es’ Loan Corp., and the Federal 

- \qq@™m™e Loan Bank Administration, all 

t aig’ tich are immediately involved. 

\ gf blem fortDavis—The new stabiliza- 
1 director, William H. Davis, has 
«1 over real estate speculation along 
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alty Runaway Alarms U. S. 


Federal agencies consider controls to check speculation 
wmes and farms, but there is less than an even chance that 
will be imposed. Tighter credit favored in capital. 


with the other problems he inherited 
from Vinson. Because of the incen- 
diary effect of such speculation on wage 
stabilization, Davis is expected to give 
it serious attention. 

In addition, an _ interdepartmental 
committee on taxation and finance is 
considering the problem. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 
finding it tougher and tougher to con- 
trol rents in the face of a runaway real 
estate market, is also urging Congress 
to do something. 

OPA certificates of eviction—required 
in rent-controlled areas wherever a house 
is sold over the tenant’s head and the 
new owner occupies the property—ran 
30% higher in the last six months of 
1944 than in the corresponding period 
of 1943. OPA rent regulations now 
require a 20% down payment and a 
90-day stay of eviction in such sales. 
Officials are now talking about lengthen- 
ing the eviction period, at least in some 
areas. 


The C.1.0., A.F.L., and the major 
farm organizations have advocated di- 
rect government action. 
© Values Up 30% to 40% —There are no 
authoritative government figures on the 
size of the urban real estate boom. 
Prices of. residential properties have 
risen little or not at all in some areas, 
but are up 150% or 200% in others. 
One reliable estimate is that the value 
of residential properties in larger urban 
areas increased an average of 30% to 
40% for the country as a whole between 
July, 1940, and December, 1944. 

The boom has been biggest in the 
South and West, smallest in the north- 
eastern and north central states. It has 
been most marked wherever the war has 
brought a swollen population and over- 
crowding. 

An NHA survey in Washington, 
D.C., based on a sample of one to four 
family units ranging in price in 1940 
from $5,000 to $16,000, showed an 
average price increase of 27% by 
April, 1944. More than half the in- 
crease occurred after April, 1943. A 
joint survey by FHA and private inter 
ests in Los Angeles showed an average 
increase of 59% in the price of single 
family dwelling units between 1940 
and October, 1944. 
© Mortgages Increase—Many decrepit 
properties which were pulled out of 


a. a >= 


SET FOR THE PRO 


LOGUE TO PEACE 


With the San Francisco conference just a month away, workshops of the big 
meeting—the War Memorial Opera House (left) and the adjacent Veterans’ 
Building—are put in order for the army of delegates. The sumptuous opera 
house will be the scene of plenary sessions; the adjoining building is where the 
real committee work will be transacted. Pattern for the meeting is to be 
drawn from the Mexico City conference; the delegates will make no final 
decisions on political or military questions but will devise the machinery by 
means of which later political and security decisions can be made effective. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
FACTORY SHIPMENTS HOLD, INVENTORIES DROP 
140 . T 
120 
d 3 Manufacturers’ 
Shipments 
° 
1 Manufacturers'| 
N Inventories 
7 
o. 80 
60 
werererres ewe Cuvee OVene. PeevEe CeCe. TeUere Peers CeeeTe re 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 45 
Dote, Dept. of Commerce. © BUSINESS WEEK 


As they have been doing for more than a year, manufacturers are continuing 
to curtail inventories, while maintaining high levels of shipments. Actually, 
this trend has been in force for more than two years. Even in 1943 inventories 
were not rising in normal proportion to shipments. All this reflects the grad- 
ual working off of stocks feverishly piled up during 1941 and 1942—particu- 
larly war industries’ raw materials and goods in process. These categories 
accounted for the billion-dollar drop in total stockpiles last year. Now ma- 
terials shortages arising from the munitions drive are helping to sustain 


the trend toward a “hand to mouth” 


inventory position in manufacturing. 


the red by HOLC in the early thirties 
are now being refinanced at double their 
worth then. 

Officials cite a house appraised at a 
normal value of $1,650 in 1934. It has 
just been resold for $3,500. Another 
Loess appraised at $2,400 in 1933 re- 
sold for $4,500. HOLC officials insist 
their original appraisals did not reflect 
the depressed values of the thirties, 
hence are a fair measure of worth. 

Prices have risen most sharply on 

lower-priced a ($5,000 and 
less). Other characteristics of the pres- 
ent boom are: (1) a sharp increase in 
the size of the average mortgage held 
by lending institutions; (2) an icrease 
in the number of mortgages held by in- 
dividuals; (3) raiding of portfolios b 
rival lending institutions; (4) the growt 
of real estate “boilershops” po curb- 
stone brokerage; (5) rapid turnover. 
e Farm Boom Slows Down—Earm land 
values also have continued their steady 
advance (BW —Aug.12’44,p34) though 
it has slowed somewhat in recent 
months. During the year ended Nov. 1, 
1944, the increase for the country as a 
whole was 14% over the previous year. 
There have been sharp spurts in farm 
land values near war production centers, 
particularly in the Northwest, where 
workers are buying farms as a hedge 
against postwar unemployment. 


Officials take comfort from the fact 
that over half of all transactions are for 
cash and that the total farm mortgage 
debt is now decreasing rather than 
increasing as it did in the 1919 boom. 
But observers who think the situation 
may have stabilized for the present be- 
lieve that the real danger will come 
some months from now when labor and 
equipment are again available and re- 
turning veterans come home to be 
grubstaked by Uncle Sam. 

e Tax Idea Criticized—Washington is 
aware that appraising the boom is one 
thing, outing it another. 

Eccles’ proposed tax on speculative 
= is regarded as politically sour. A 

ill, sponsored by former Sen. Guy 
Gillette, which would have taxed only 
profits from the sale of farm land, died 
months ago in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Practical objections to Eccles’ tax 
idea, advanced by the National Assn. 
of Real Estate Boards, and other inter- 
ests, are that it would freeze assets, 
might slop into the postwar period and 
curb sound investment, and that, since 
it is aimed at resales, it wouldn’t protect 
the man who has to pay double what a 
piece of property is worth to keep a roof 
over his head. 

e Price Freeze Suggested—Direct price 


control would also run up against the 


necessity for legislation, a: 

the tremendous practica! prob; 
government valuation of «© cry »,... 
property put up for sale. 

It has been suggested that ,, 
could be frozen at an a ‘ermat), 
(1) the last price paid for a pie. 
property, plus an increw. nt. (>, 
appraised value as of a frev © date , 
an increment. The shortco::: ios of % 
methods are obvious. The \ AR} 
is working on a proposal tor 1 
price control which might 
pulsory appraisals by go\cmmenj 
censed appraisers and prohibit 
above the appraised value 
e Credit Control Weighed-So {,, 
the difficulties of determining fair yj 
are concerned, credit contro] hy 
the shortcomings of direct price cony 
In addition, it would not touch » 
sales and would probably siphon }y 
ness away from supervised lending ig; 
tutions and into the more speculay 
channels. 

Credit control has the advantage 
ducking the need for going to Conge 
Officials think that it could be put in 
effect by executive order under 4 
President’s war powers. (The Trad 
With the Enemy Act was invoked 
close the banks in 1933.) Vinson 
known to favor credit controls, becay 
he gaged the congressional temper 
unfavorable to legislation. 

e No Action Expected—A realistic yi 
seems to be that there is less than 


50-50 chance that anything will be dong 


unless pressures become a great 4 
hotter. 
If anything is done, it is likely to ta 
the form of tighter.credit controls. 
The only legislative possibility at th 
time seems to be an increase in ti 
holding period under the present capit 


gains tax in lieu of Eccles’ special tay 
The holding period was cut down t 
six months in the 1942 revenue ac 
and there is at least an outside chane 
that Congress might be persuaded t 


boost it to 18 months or even thr 
ears. 


© The Real Solution?—Officials conced 
that the only real solution to the prob 
lem, at least so far as urban real estat 
is concerned, is plenty of new constru 


tion and fast. 


With this in mind, the agencies con 
cerned are pressuring the War fr 
duction Board to get construction 
der way at the earliest possible momen 


after Germany falls. 


One view is that even a smal! volum 
of new construction would brake th 
runaway market. The other—pessimst 
—view is that the country’s accumulate 
housing deficit is so huge that no vw 
ume of construction which will be pe 
sible in the next three or four years W4 


be sufficient to slow the market. 
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ath to Bretton 


CED. offers a midroad 
se to businessmen who don't 
ree with AB.A.’s stand on 
oposed Bank and Fund. 


Vhile Administration spokesmen 
re anxiously pushing the Bretton 
oods monetary proposals through 
sressional hearings in hope of pass- 
‘before the Apr. 25 opening of the 
ited Nations Security Conference at 
n Francisco, the Committee for Eco- 
mic Development this week became 
e first important general business 
yp to take a stand on the question. 

A “Synthesis” Offered—In a policy 
btement of its research committee, 
ED. comes up with a_ suggested 
mendment that it regards as a “syn- 
esis of present opposing views, not a 
mpromise”—the opposing views now 
record being those of the Adminis- 


ation and the American Bankers’ 
der issn, (BW—Feb.10’45,p120). 
Tradif/ Bretton Woods agreements provided 
oked pr two lending agencies to which mem- 
nson {per nations would subscribe—a currency 
becaujiiif@und to stabilize foreign exchanges and 
nper gn international Bank to promote long- 


em development. Within limits, 


1¢ VielmFund loans would be automatic to 
than Members facing trade deficits, whereas 
¢ don@™Bank investment loans would be sub- 


t dedMect to careful study and possible veto. 
A.B.A.’s Position—The A.B.A. would 
trop the Fund, empower the Bank to 
egotiate currency stabilization instead, 
id back up such agreements with 
tabilization loans “under the same safe- 
guards as other loans of the bank.” 

C.E.D.’s recommendation is that the 
Bank be given authority, which it does 
not now clearly possess, to extend long- 
and short-term loans for stabilization, 
leaving “the Fund strictly for currency 
transactions.” 

While the Fund theoretically is to 
meet minor short-term fluctuations in 
trade and similar balances, many foreign 
nations will face large trade deficits dur- 
ing reconstruction. That is the Fund’s 
strength and weakness. 

*Some Pro’s and Con’s—Borrowing 
Pro rights on the Fund were designed to 
umm persuade foreigners to hold to stable 
‘og currencies (in order to promote freer 

international trading) instead of resort- 
img ing to restrictive trade practices. But 
ti many in this country fear that such 
Stal borrowings might continue so large and 
‘(Gi so long as to break down the Fund or 
@ call for additional U.S. contributions 
mm to it. Yet the A.B.A. proposal—to 
“4 tghten borrowing rights by dropping 

the Fund—might cause foreign nations 
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to reject international stabilization and 
collaboration altogether. ' 

C.E.D. figures its “synthesis” mini- 
mizes both dangers. Borrowing nations 
would keep their rights in the Fund, 
lenders their veto power in the Bank. 
The Bank (with lenders’ assent) could 
make loans that otherwise might drain 
the Fund, and the latter's management 
(with borrowers concurring) could use 
its powers to restrict Fund drafts. 

e As a Face-Saver—Technical aspects 
aside, C.E.D.’s proposal works out as a 
face-saver for businessmen and bankers 
who have felt embarrassed about going 
along with the Administration program 
after the violence of the A.B.A. attack. 

While the Treasury sponsors of Bret- 
ton Woods probably wili not object to 
C.E.D.’s_recommendation—some feel 
the suggested powers are implied in the 
agreements as they stand—they might 
argue that any American amendments 
to an international agreement would 
open the way for other countries to 
alter it—requiring new international and 
ane action before achieving 
ratification. A strongly worded permis- 
sive amendment might not be opposed. 
eA Big “Out’”—In finally recommend- 
ing that approval of the Fund be post- 


poned if its suggestion is not adopted, 
C.E.D. leaves itself a big out: “unless 
there are weighty political and diplo- 
matic considerations, some of which are 
matters of public record, some of which 
may not be.” 


Engine Speedup 

Hatfield Committee goes 
into action to break bottlenecks 
in internal combustion units and 
parts for the military. 


War demands for internal combus 
tion engines are expected to increase, 
with resultant bottlenecks in parts, for 
months to come. Needs of the Navy, in 
particular, are likely to rise steadily un 
til mass landings are made in Asia. 
eA “JG” Gets the Job—To meet this 
situation, the new Hatfield Committce 
has already gone into action to excrcise 
close control over engines and engine 
parts. This committee, set up several 
weeks ago by WPB, derives its name 
from Lt. (jg) Robert M. Hatfield, as 
signed by the Navy to WPB to head up 


SUPERPOWER FOR SHOOTING STARS 


Ready for machining at a General Electric plant is a main part of the jet 
engine which drives the Army’s fastest and most secret fighter plane—the Lock- 
heed P-80 Shooting Star (BW—Nov.4’44,p17). The power plant, developed 
by G.E. and slated for production also by General Motors, is described as the 
world’s most powerful. It and the P-80 which was designed by Army, R.AF., 
and Lockheed engineers are built for speeds of around 800 m.p.h.—faster than 
sound. And although the Shooting Star is in production and undergoing exten- 
sive tests, its pictures and actual performance data remain on the top secret list. 
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the program. An ordnance research spe- 
cialist, Hatfield was employed before 
the war by Combustion Engineering 
Co., New York. 

The committee, composed of Army, 

Navy, and WPB representatives, came 
into being after the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had reported a “critical emer- 
gency.” Admiral Nimitz urged by dis- 
patch that a strenuous effort be made 
to get spare parts to his theater. Lt. 
Col. Thomas Riley, USMC, returned 
from the Philippines to say that land- 
ing operations in the Pacific had been 
endangered by the ale of parts for 
cranes, bulldozers, as well as for other 
equipment. 
* How Committee Operates—Hatfield’s 
group is authorized to go into each 
plant, find out why it has fallen short 
of schedule, and take such remedial ac- 
tion as is required. Progress to date is 
such that Hatfield predicts a sufficient 
increase in the flow of spare parts by 
June 1 to meet all urgent military re- 
quirements. 

Forty-one plants have been surveyed 

by the committee. Civilian scheduling 
officers have been installed in eleven 
plants. The establishments which have 
been classified as critical manufacture 
such parts as bearings, head castings, 
pistons, filters, gears, valves, starters, 
generators, and fuel pumps. 
e Plants That Are Affected—The plant 
scheduling officers have set up shop at 
Waukesha Motor Co., Continental 
Motors Corp., Hercules Motors Corp., 
Buda Co., p thane Engine Co., Na- 
tional Supply Co., and Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. These companies, along with a 
score of others, are behind in produc- 
tion due to shortages of friction bear- 
ings. 

Schedules are also established at 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Federal- 
Mogul Corp., and Detroit Aluminum 
& Brass Corp., which with the General 
Motors Moraine Products Division 
constitute a major source of bearings. 

The Hatfield Committee has at its 
disposal a broad weapon of production 
control in Direction 3 of WPB Con- 
servation Order M-293. Under this di- 
rective, Hatfield can assign engine parts 
production outside of the basic frozen 
schedules into emergency channels as 
he and his aides see fit. 

@ How Many and Where?—Present de- 
cisions largely boil down to determina- 
tion of how many engine parts should 
go into spare supply banks and how 
many into completed engine assemblies. 

Expansion a crecerinen facilities is in- 
dicated. Available figures indicate total 
need for about 18,000,000 bearings 
monthly to meet military and civilian 
needs, compared with production 
among the five major companies of 
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12,800,000 and full-employment po- 
tential of 15,200,000. 


Ore Fleet Ready 


Cylinder sleeves continue as an mn we 
equally troublesome shortage problem, Great Lakes openj Bey he CO: 
now being approached directly by pores ers sta! 
WPB. °° for Apr. 2. Another record Yea and 
© Reactivation and Expansion—Ford j;,¢; j | oa 
Motor Co. is reactivating ae hitherto indicated by increased JOals fy ate Ma 
idle foundry space to spin sleeves in iron, stone, and grain. tation ¢ 
long production runs. White Machine of the 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has received ap- Final preparations were ; p queen 


this week for an Apr. 2 opening of 
gation on the Great Lakes which i, 
year saw a record 184,155,354 ton. 
vital war materials moved by 
800 vessels. 
elce Breakers Ready—T\wo (,, 
Guard reconnaissance plane d 
Traverse City, Mich., made , 
to observe ice conditions. ‘They ms 
tained contact with headquarters P 
Cleveland and the fleet of ice breaker 
headed by the 5,090-ton Mackingy 


proval for expansion of facilities to 
double sleeve capacity from 20,000 to 
40,000 pieces monthly in the next few 
months. : 

Castings for blocks and heads are 
another problem under active attack. 
The WPB automotive, shipbuilding, 
and power divisions have obtained re- 
quirements of each engine maker, to- 
gether with schedules, through June, 
1945. The Steel Division is checking 
this information against foundry capac- 


ppairing 
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yd rip t 
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Lake } 
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ity, and determining how transfers of | which has been making Great Lakes hi | load 
work or expansions can help output. tory ever since it was pressed into servelmengaee 
‘ - 
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st care 
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CONFIRMATION OF AN EARLIER REPORT 


Months ago the first hint that RCA was grooming a new television receiver for 
postwar markets was current (BW—Nov.25’44,p19). This week RCA unveiled 
it to the press, and confirmed reports of the revolutionary projection system the 
receiver would use. The set features a viewing screen 214x16 in.—about five 
times larger than those of prewar sets. The image, reflected from the cathode 
ray tube to a spherical mirror, back through a plastic correcting lens, then by 
a flat mirror to the screen, is free of the distortion that characterized carliet 
sets. Previously images were either shown directly on the rounded end of the 
cathode tube or at best reflected on a mirror above the tube. RCA’s com 
bination of increased image plus absence of distortion means far less eyestrain 
Meanwhile, scarcely audible in the hulaballoo created by the bright pictures 
on RCA’s console (to sell at about $395), Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp 
quietly reminded that a year earlier it had announced its own receiver based 
on substantially the same system—a table set which would project images 
via a plastic lens to a large detachable wall screen (BW—Jan.1’44,p26 
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,idwinter to escort newly built ships 
bagh ice-locked harbors and channels 


pen water. 
The Coast Guard had a fleet of 16 
ors standing by for the ice-breaking 
and giving other assistance to navi- 
Kon, Im reserve was the car ferry 
ite Marie of the Mackinac Trans- 
«tion Co., which before the build- 
of the Mackinaw was the ice-break- 
F queen of the lakes. Two tugs also 
re on Call. 
+ Sailing Apr. 2—At Escanaba, 
prquette, Ashland, Superior, and Du- 
“finishing touches were made in 
. eqsonal repair jobs at the ore docks. 
pairing a repainting of ore cars 
< also hurried to completion at rail- 
nd rip tracks at these points. 
Escanaba, only iron ore shipping port 
Lake Michigan, will again open the 
-season on Apr. 2. The steamer L. E. 
k of the Inland Steel Co. fleet 
| oad ore from the Sherwood mine. 
bvigation will open on Apr. 2. at Port 
nd, near Manistique, where the 
ph Block will take on the season’s 
st cargo of Limestone for Indiana 
ybor. The Joseph Block will return 
Escanaba on Apr. 5 for her first ore 


Navigation at the head of the lakes is 
pected to get under way about Apr. 9. 
st year, the first boat arrived at Du- 
th on Apr. 10 for an ore cargo. Earli- 
ing on record was made by the 
liam G. Mather on Mar. 26, 1942. 
Higher Goals Set—Another record- 
aking year is in prospect. Quotas call 
92,960,000 net tons of iron ore, 
bout 3,000,000 more than last year; 
1,000,000 bu. of grain in ships of 

). §. registry, 48,000,000 bu. more 

han last year; 60,000,000 tons of coal, 

bout equal to last year’s record move- 
pent; and about 17,000,000 net tons of 
mestone. 

Carriers were encouraged by War 
fanpower Commission and War Food 
dministration cooperation that prom- 
ed to solve another threatened man- 
bower Crisis. 

Draft Inroads Eased—With 14,000 
ficers and men needed to man the 

feet, the present outlook is for a 90% 
icferment of men under 30, instead of 

ie prospect of being stripped of 70% 
vhich loomed two weeks ago. 

Recruitment programs of vessel own- 
rs are bearing encouraging results, and 

VFA-WMC efforts are expected to re- 
‘um many men from winter berths on 
salt water. 

A heavy contingent of 16- to 18-year- 
ods on vacation from high school is 
ikewise being depended upon. The ship- 
ping firms are setting up schools in lake 
ports at which an intensive five-day 
taining course will instill the rudiments 
of seamanship. 
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WAR PLANT RETURNS TO CIVILIAN WORK 


Reconverted from war work to essential civilian production, a Philadelphia 
firm’s assembly lines are again producing trackless trolley coaches. Under 
authorization by WPB and the Office of Defense Transportation, ACF-Brill 
Motors Co. is scheduled to turn out more than 170 of the vehicles this year. 
When the first of these are completed in June, they'll be allocated to such 
vital war centers as Akron, Dallas, Des Moines, Shreveport, and Honolulu. 
Orders placed more recently are earmarked for Oklahoma City, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Seattle, and Youngstown. Before resuming coach production, the 
plant made howitzer carriages, ship and aircraft parts for the Navy. 


More Army Tires 


Sunday production of big 
casings is resumed after WPB 
moves to increase output of 


carbon black—the bottleneck. 


Sunday production of heavy military 

tires was resumed this week in Akron 
plants as WPB moved to eliminate the 
tire industry’s current bottleneck—car- 
bon black (BW—Mar.17’45,p19). 
e Fewer Smaller Tires—Return to the 
seven-day week was made possible by 
curtailing output of smaller casings. Full 
military tire production cannot be re- 
sumed until late April, according to 
WPB, and then only if anticipated car- 
bon black production increases are real- 
ized. 

Spurred by the investigation of the 
Senate’s Mead committee, which 
termed the carbon black scarcity “one 
of the most inexcusable shortages of the 
war,” WPB announced an eight-point 
program to ease the shortage. 
© Below Requirements—Hope of the 
program is to increase carbon black out- 
put from the current 80,000,000-Ib. 
monthly level to 85,000,000 Ib. in April 


and 98,000,000 Ib. by July. Even that 
production rate falls short of the indus- 
try’s 1945 requirements of 1,225,000,- 
000 Ib. and leaves no provision for ex- 
ports or for building up working in- 
ventories. 

Point one in WPB’s new program is 
the release by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War of 10,000 bbl. of 
naphtha and 2,000 bbl. of natural gaso- 
line residue daily to increase carbon 
black production 1,500,000 Ib. monthly. 
That output won't be realized for six 
weeks to two months because of new 
machinery requirements. 
¢ To Ralieie Prepane—Sicleare by PAW 
of 115,000 gal. of propane gas daily will 
step up carbon black production by 
another 1,000,000 Ib. per month. As 
soon as the heating season is over, PAW 
will provide an additional 50,000 gal. of 
propane daily, adding 500,000 lb. a 
month. 

From the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion WPB received a 30-day emergency 
waiver on the use of “sweet” gas at 
several Texas “furnace” carbon black 
plants. This will increase their output 
by 1,500,000 Ib. a month. 

During the 30-day waiver period the 
carbon black industry and governmental 
agencies hope to perfect means of en- 
riching the so-called “sour” gas at sev 
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eral furnace carbon black plants to in- 
crease their output by 40%. 

e Priority for Labor—Other points in 
WPB’s program include drastically re- 
ducing carbon black exports, ag of 
carbon black labor in the highest prior- 
ity bracket, speeding completion of new 
production facilities which currently are 
two months behind schedule. 


Radio Mountains 


Raytheon Mfg. Co. plans a 
peak-to-peak ‘network in West 
for FM, television, and other 
types of wireless communication. 


Most ambitious experiment to date 
in a chain of developments which may 
revolutionize the whole applied science 
of communications has just been pro- 
jected by the Raytheon Mfg. Co. of 
Waltham, Mass. 

This experiment, like others which 
have preceded it, is centered on tele- 
vision and frequency modulation broad- 
casting, but it can conceivably mark 


and telegraph poles for purposes of 
mass communication as obsolete as the 
signal fires which the Indians used to 
build on high places. 


Television and FM pr 
be relayed from one mou: 
tion to the next for rebr 
relay points on suitable 


IMS wo 


© On the Mountain Tops—The high service areas. Likewise, pi 2ray 
places, however, far from ey ob- nating at relay points wou fe 
solete, figure prominently in these latest the chain. Airway beac 


plans. Raytheon has asked the Federal 
Communications Commission to per- 
mit it to build one Class 2 station for 
experimental high-frequency __ relay 
broadcasting (30,660 and 39,540 kilo- 
cycles) from eight famous mountain 
peaks of the West. 

Five of the peaks form a chain down 
the Pacific coast-Mt. Adams, Mt. 
Shasta, Mt. Tamalpais, Mt. Whitney, 
and Mt. San Gorgoni. The others— 
Wheeler Peak, Nev., Kings Peak, Utah, 
and Grays Peak, Colo.—point eastward 
across the Rockies. 

e Without Land Lines—The mountain- 
top experiments are expected to meas- 
ure field strength and interference un- 
der various conditions. Raytheon hopes 
to prove that a satisfactory television 
and FM network, without land lines, 
can be developed extending from Seat- 
tle through San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, with an eastward branch for the 


police, and sponge | service 
be furnished by the relay 
e G.E.’s Experiments—Th 


is not new. General Elect: 
operating such a relay for s 
between the NBC #sstatio: 


Empire State Building in 
City and a station in the 
Mountains at Schenectady. 


atop . 
New Yo 


Helder 


Previously it had been believed thy 
because of the straight-line charge 
istic of television waves, television 
works could only be evolved by uy, 
land lines or stations spaced at 


ciently close intervals to 
effect of earth curvature. 
altitude was the answer. 
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nullify 
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e I.B.M. Takes a Hand—The import g 


what is in the making is 


mph a) 


denced by the big-name companies th 
want a hand in it. Last fall, Geneg 
Electric and International Business \| 
chines Corp. obtained permits for § 


another step toward making telephone Salt Lake City and Denver areas. high-frequency relay stations linkin 
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Dota Dept of Commerce 


With the return of more than 80 planes by the armed 
services, the domestic airlines last year really could boom 
their business for the first time since Pearl Harbor. Now 
that 97 more planes have been allocated by the Surplus 
Property Board—most of them are just now coming into 
operation (page 58)—1945 should see further sharp expan. 
sion. Total airline planes, until about a year ago, had been 
more than halved by transfer to the armed forces. But 
from 1941 to 1943 utilization (miles flown per plane per 
day) was almost doubled, and a 50% boost in load factor 
(from 60% to over 90% of passenger seats filled) enabled 


22 


carriers to increase passenger traffic slightly, and to triple 
their cargo load, which was only 15% or so of passenger 
ton-mileage in 1941. Last year’s release of planes increased 
passenger traffic nearly 50%, cargo nearly 40%, from 
early 1944 to early 1945. The planes that have recently 
been returned mean more than another one-third increase 
in current capacity. These aircraft boosted the total num 
ber of airline planes just above the prewar peak; but 
because the average plane of today is considerably larget 
than the prewar models, total actual carrying capacity 
is substantially higher than it was before the war. 
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Device for Waking Persone from Bleep, U. 8. Pat, No. 286,265, | 


granted 1882. 


Patent description supplied «upon request. 


How to wake up... the hard way 


Just “set” the gadget above for, say, 
seven o'clock. And next morning it 
gets you out of bed . . . by dropping 
down and banging you on the head! 

Most people, we feel fairly sure, 
would settle for an ordinary alarm 
clock instead. For why do things 
the hard way when there’s an easy 
one at hand? 

Take payroll-preparing as another 
case in point. There’s an easier way 
to do that, too! It’s the Comptom- 
eter Check-and-Payroll Plan .. . 


«©. aver @ S08 


and it can put an end forever to the 
perpetual filing, posting and book- 
keeping that bogs your department 
down. 


One short form takes care of five 
operations! Because the system is so 
simple, you can complete the pay- 
roll and have checks in the employees’ 
hands in a remarkably short time. 
And the Comptometer method is 
flexible. Every machine works a full 
week, There are no peak loads on 
one day. 


Get a complete outline of this 
lower cost, quicker way from your 
nearest Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative. There is no charge for his 
service. The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co., 1733 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, IIl., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


A Machines and Methods 


GENERAL 


Users of fluorescent, light- 
ing engineers and mainte- 
nance men are enjoying 
more efficient lighting by 
using G-E Watch Dog Fluo- 
rescent Starters. These 
manual reset starters have 
provided the utmost in all- 
around fluorescent lighting 
service in war factories all 
over the nation. That’s why 
these three prefer G-E. 


Users—are more satisfied with 
ahting fixtures equipped with 
G-E Watch Dog Starters because 
they banish a blink of 
dying lamps once and for all. 


B Lighting Engineers—specify G-E 
atch Dog Starters because of 
their unusually long life. The 
Watch Dog outlasts five ordinary 
starters. 


Maintenance Men—like G-E 
atch Dogs because they simplify 
lighting maintenance to the easy 
jo of pushing a reset button be- 
ore relamping. Reset it...forget it. 


For additional information 
write to Section G351-102, Appli- 
ance and Merchandise Dept., 
Genera! ElectricCompany,Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


ELECTRI(¢ 


New York City, Schenectady, New 
Scotland, N. Y., and Washington, D. C. 
Announced objective was a system 
of relays over which telephone, tele- 
graph, television, FM broadcasting, and 
acsimile can be carried simultaneously 
(BW—Nov.18'44,p42). 

Principal low-altitude contender for 
a place in television’s future has been 
the coaxial cable (BW—Feb.24'45,p70). 
Nonetheless, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. isn’t taking any chances. 
More than a year ago, A.T.&T. sought 
tocqgee ms to build experimental re- 
ay stations linking Boston and New 
York, to test “radio relay transmission 
of long-distance messages and television 
programs compared with transmission 
by the familiar wires and cables.” Au- 
thorization for the two terminals was 
received by A.T.&T. last June (BW— 
Nov.18'44,p42), and this week it was 
announced that the company had asked 
FCC to let it build seven relay stations. 
¢ Raytheon’s Program—Raytheon an- 
nounced its proposed radio relay system 
during the FCC spectrum allocation 
hearings last fall (BW—Noy.18'44,p42). 
The company filed applications in Jan- 
uary for experimental relay stations in 
Boston and New York as the eastern 
foundation for the proposed network. 
The company later intends to file appli- 
cations for relay stations linking De- 
troit, Chicago, Cleveland, and other 
cities east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Raytheon proposes eventually to link 
the entire nation with a radio network, 
capable of replacing land lines in such 
communications services as facsimile 
and rural telephones as well as FM and 
television. 
e Merger Impending—Coincident with 
these developments is the word that 
details of the merger of Raytheon Mfg. 
Co. and Belmont Radio Co. (BW — 
Mar.3’45,p26) are nearing completion. 


FOR QUICK CONTACT 


Ground crewmen prepare to demon- 
strate the Army’s latest feat—laying 
telephone wire by air. The technique 
developed by Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories enables a transport to string 
16 miles of wire in a few minutes, at 
more than 150 m.p.h. Equipment 
includes four snarl-proof coils and a 
metal tube (right) through which 
the wire is unreeled. Both ends are 
dropped by parachute. For laying lines 
over jungle treetops, this method will 
save the lives of Army wire string- 
ers, keep communications beyond 
enemy reach. Peacetime prospects 
are limited mainly to emergencies. 
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None in Any Pg 


Chickens vanish from | 
city markets as shorter supy 
and higher demands of ar, 
forces stimulate black marke 


City housewives who ha 
plained that butchers’ ref; 
fered them little but poult 
let out a cry of anguish 
chicken disappeared. They 
to be told the reason: black 
e Supply Down, Demands 
generally understood are these f, 
contributing to that black 

(1) The total supply of 
meat will be 10% less this 
in 1944, according to official cstima 
Farmers, discouraged by last vear's \ 
egg prices (BW—Dec.2 3'44,p49), ni 
20% fewer chickens in 1944 than; 
1943. 

(2) Current high returns for egg 
plus a six-year low in pullet repl 
ment stocks, are saving the neck 
many hens that would otherwise 
culled at this season. 

(3) Far more important to the civi 
poultry supply, however, is the inc 
demand of the armed forces. Last Dx 
cember poultry processors in the 1 
tion’s two leading broiler produci 
areas were ordered to set aside pract 
cally all their output for governma 
buying. 

(4) Last month another ore 
(WFO-125) restricted the evisceration 
of poultry and turkeys to War | 
Administration-authonzed plants, and 
required those plants to set aside all 
their production for government buy: 
ing until military requirements for 
canned poultry are met. Over the 
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Bruce Barton, noted author and 
Metropolitan Policyholder. 


A policyholder reports on 
his life insurance company 


HIS YEAR, in making its Annual Re- 

port to 31,000,000 policyholders, 
Metropolitan decided to try something 
new. 

We asked Bruce Barton, a policy- 
holder, and a well known writer, if he 
would write the report. He agreed. 

So he visited our Home Office, asked 
a host of questions, looked into the facts 
and figures. According to his report, the 
things he learned about the Company 
confirm what the Examiners of the State 
Insurance Department found. Follow- 
ing their most recent official examina- 
tion of the Company they had stated: 

“From this examination, it becomes 
evident that the Company is in strong 


financial condition, that its atfairs are 
ably managed, and that the business 
of the Company is being operated in 
the interests of its policyholders.” 


One out of every five persons in this 
country is a Metropolitan policyholder. 
If, like Mr. Barton, you are one of this 
group, you'll be more than interested in 
the things he learned. Even if you’re not 
a policyholder, you cannot help but 
enjoy reading Mr. Barton’s account of 
what Metropolitan did in 1944 for the 
benefit of policyholders and public. 


If you’d like a copy of this Annual 
Report to Policyholders, entitled, 
“Something New in Annual Reports,” 
write in for it. It’s yours for the asking. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1944 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1944, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law $5,923,550,602.75 


This eng together with future premiums and 
d to assure payment of all 


future policy benefits. 


National Government Securities . $3,066,445,698.96 


United States and Canadian. 
a, wae and Municipal © een ee 
. . ,136.87 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest Public Utilities . 769,116,680.34 

These are funds left with the company to be paid Industrial and Miscellaneous 464,534,242.96 
in the future. Stocks er Sad te 104,596,021.13 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 114,154,637.00 All but $2, 407, 086. 53 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 

Set aside for payment in — to those policyhold- First est Mortgage teense RealEstate .. 


ers eligible to receive 87,325,964. 20 
829,093,684.48 


1,919,930,288.87 


296,078,543.16 


916,419,648.68 


} Sy Property . ae 
, a wee es « «© 67,579,917.19 
er the + ~sealg oe a Loanson Policies. . 
not yet reported, premiums paid in advance, etc. a to policyholders on ‘the security cf their 
Taxes DueorAccrued . . 21,656,953.00 RealEstateOQwned . . . 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in Includes $49,148,672.32 real estate under contract 
1945 on the business of 1944. of sale and $146, 808,180.56 Housing Projects 
for} 104,368,000.00 and real estate for Company use. 
To provide against possible on or fluctuation in Cash leis tate 
their value. Other Assets 
Premiums due and deferred, interest ond conte dus 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . -. - - --- - 24,644,127.31 and accrued, etc. 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . ° “$6,552,032,780.41 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,995,450.571.43 


370,567,520.95 


310,793,056.22 


143,063,675.82 
163 634,660.80 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $443,417,791.02. This safety fund is divided into 
Special Surplus Funds A $15,706,000.00 Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . $427,657,791.02 
These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience 
due to war or other conditions and give extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $332,059,336.58 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1944 OPERATIONS 
Life Insurance in Force, End of 1944. . . $30,696,750,125 Paid-for Life Insurance issued During 1944 . . $2,064,042,459 


Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1944 . $592,034,726.22 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 4 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 1 MApISON AvENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 


re Playing wi th Fire, oo 


—Said the Censors 


“Sorry,” said the censors, hush-hushing the 
details of this application, “‘you’re playing with fire.”” And we were! 
But this much they let us tell: 

In the process of extruding a certain highly combustible war ma- 
terial, the danger of fire is ever-present. For safety’s sake the extru- 
sion chamber must therefore be separated from its source of power. 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power (oil under pressure) was chosen because it 
could be located safely behind a brick wall. The Hele-Shaw Pump 
with its constant-speed motor supplies “piped power” to the 
extruding mechanism. Simple handwheel-adjustment of the pump 
flow provides infinite extruding speed variations. 

Variable discharge, ease of control, and ability to isolate the Hele- 
Shaw Pump from dangerous atmospheres are only a few of the 
many advantages for Hele-Shaw Fluid Power. Why not think of Hele- 
Shaw Fluid Power as your next motivating force? We'll be glad to 
answer your questions .. . and give engineering assistance, 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


OTHER 4 PRODUCTS: A-TAYLOR & PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS, MARINE 
DECK AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS, DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 


Copyright, 1945, American Engineering Co. 


week end the order was piodife: pal ma 


allow a portion of slaughtc tol adelphia 
and quartered fowl to be to ¢ jan. J 
ians. Eviscerators produci e et b., 
3,000 Ib. a week were wh exenammtne OO 
from the order; those pr . 


tween 3,000 Ib. and 10,00: . ts oF 
were authorized to sell : igs 
amounts equivalent to tl 0s a 
weekly production in 19 pit 
plants were permitted to r emmen 
lb. weekly for the civilian n ltry for 
action was designed to e1 e i Se 
outlets to supply consumers desig Pe , 
less than a whole chicken or ty, halt 
but officials said the revision would ,,Aumme* 2° 
make much more poultry available ; b.. ; 
civilians. ; rage St 
e Marketing Declines—Dept. of A: an 
culture specialists predict that mg v* d 
ketings will decline seasonally in ;me' the ¢ 
next few weeks. What they know, by m " 
can’t say, is that much of the availabj ar’ 
chicken and turkeys won’t reach te og 
minal markets where OPA supervisiogme'S° 
is more strict than it is in count vg 
districts. | ie f . 
On Monday of last week no railrogi’” . s 
cars of live poultry arrived on the Chi —“ 
sago market; the day’s total receipts wag) 4, 
29,092 Ib. compared with 56,549 lb. ee 
the corresponding day last year a 
Total receipts of live poultry in fou Relief I 
prtage ° 

en the 

ers 1S 
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is year 
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MECHANICAL MANICURIST Bes: con 
Hitting the consumer market is the _ 
Beautiator, a handy appliance 10 ting 
home manicure, Cased in plastic andioxt of « 
powered by a 1/200-hp. motor, thegivas not 
machine comes with attachments de c: \ 
signed to file and buff nails, scrub and.” 6, 
loosen cuticle in a jiffy. Formerly soldi .<tix 
only to beauty shops, Beautiators—@)oane 


made by Abar Mfg. Co., Cleveland—§@fam m 
are selling for $29.75 at Chicagos ra 
Marshall Field, Cleveland’s May Co, Bey 
and San Francisco’s Emporium. 

BUSINE 
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yal markets (Chicago, New York, 
sdelphia, and Boston) for the pe- 


lt jan. 1 to March 12 were 25,593,- 
i? net Ib., compared with 42,289,042 
_S Cafe corresponding period of 1944. 
Lng, ipts of dressed poultry at the same 


iets for the same period this year 
e slightly larger than in 1944— 
92.531 lb. compared with 54,955,- 
t in 1944, but some of this was for 
emment use. Cold storage stocks of 
try for the entire country were esti- 


jd on Feb. 1 at 215,735,000 Ib., 
d “aE pared with 239,993,000 last year. 
i half the present stock is govern- 
ona et held. Civilian’s share is 116,921, - 
‘lable ) Ib. compared with a 1935-1939 
ae rage stock of 130,612,000 Ib. on 
of Agim: l. i ‘ iat 
at »§ggcom Belt Keeps Fowl—To some ex- 
al t the decline in market receipts is 
mag to wartime population shifts. For 
= pmple, lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska 
aVvailah : 
} mally make large shipments to the 
ACh ter ¢ “ie ‘ 
CrVisinalfmcage market, but this year their 


uce finds a ready market closer 
me, thanks to the bulging pocket- 
ks of war plant workers. 
Most of the decline can be chalked | 
to black market operations. For ex- 
ple, hotels and restaurants in some 
asare currently paying 5¢ a Ib. above 
iling prices. 
Relief Due in June—Some relicf in the 
grtage can be expected after June 1, 
the spring crop of broilers and 
s is ready for market. But high 
asumer incomes, plus the fact that 
is year's per capita supply of red meat, 
the week-end order reducing the 
vilian quota 124%, is only 130 Jb., 
mpared with 146 last year, add up 
continued sharp competition for the 
pant supply 
One bright spot is that early reports 
gm processors to the Bureau of Agri- 
ral Economics indicate that farm- 
intend to raise 39,481,000 turkeys, 
1 8% increase over last year. 


ARM POWER COST STUDY 


A detailed cost and production an- 
isis of uses of electricity on a small 
2m is being obtained under careful 
«st conditions on a 160-acre dairy in 
lrumbull County, Ohio. 

The first two months showed an op- 
rating profit of $6.65 over the $10.92 
ost of electricity, although such a profit 
vas not expected until such units as a 
ep well pump had been installed. 

The project is being sponsored by 
he Ohio Public Service Co. and the 
Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. The 
Woane Agriculture Agency, St. Louis 
fam management concern, is analyzing 
he results, 

Time and motion studies are being 
made of all farm work before and after 
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aa Cyclone Fence 


7? 


F you need fence to protect your plant, 
. we 
probably can supply you. Let us give 
you the facts about sturdy Cyclone 
Fence, why it lasts so long, how the spe- 
cial features prevent top rails from 


get in touch with us at once. . 


buckling, barbéd wire from sagging, 
posts from getting out of line, gates from 
dragging. Why thieves and vandals 
dread to run up against Cyclone. Why 
Cyclone is the world’s most widely used 
property protection fence. 


We will gladly give you recommenda- 
tions and a free estimate. Write now— 
and ask for a free copy of our 32-page 
book on Cyclone Fence. All about 14 
kinds of fence, also gates, window guards, 
wire mesh barriers. Packed with pictures 
and specifications. All the facts you 
need to select the right fence for your 
property. Mail the coupon. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Co., New York 
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Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. 435 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


CID 09 hg dtksdtnatibs naeiddendae ees 
Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [] School; [J Playground; 
C) Baltes, DORs, cincisdcsiocsbiccececcéiocedos 


MORALE-BUILDER 
ON WHEELS 


EEPING clean is a great habit 

with American fighting men. 
Uncle Sam is seeing to it that fa- 
cilities are available ee 
sible, thanks to the foresight of our 
military medical authorities. It’s 
essential and it’s morale-building. 
The Mobile Disinfector and Bath 
Unit, built by Cleaver-Brooks, is 
an ingenious machine that rids 
clothing, mattresses, blankets, of 
vermin; that serves as a surgical 
steam sterilizer in emergencies. It 
can also be used as a portable 
shower-bath unit, drawing water 
from a nearby stream or other 


- 


Clothing and bedding are placed = 
in the disinfecting chamber and a 
subjected to 250° temperature plus jog 

live steam for effective decontam- oar? 


ination and vermin destruction. 
source, heating it to a comfortable 
temperature for showers for six 
to twelve men at a time. 


— 
x 


The engineering and manufactur- 
ing skill gained in building oil- 
fired steam generators and bitumi- 
nous heating equipment made it 
possible for Cleaver-Brooks to pro- 
vide these perfected, highly effi- 
cient, portable units for our mili- 
tary services in the record time 
required, The Mobile Disinfector ' 
and Bath Unit is only one of many 
types of Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired 
portable heating equipment being 
used by our armed forces. 


Cleaver - Brooks 


COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 9, 


* 
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Steam Generators 


Food Processing 
Equipment 


Tonk Cor Heaters 


CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS 


WISCONSIN 


INCLUDE: 


Gots 


Special Military Equipment 


Oil & Asphalt Heoters 


installation of electrical « 
ical was the computati 
of grinding mower sickk WI 
sickles were taken to tow 

ing cost 75¢, or a total { 
season of $12. Sharpeni: 
hand cost $5.49, includi: 


labor. 
A one-third hp. elect 
installed with an emer 


which the cost of sharp 

duced to 3 hours labor at 

3 kwh. electricity at 3¢ 
total of only 78¢. Assum 
narily half the sharpening 
town and half by hand, 
saving was $7.96, about | 
of the $15.30 grinder. 


Tobacco Ruse 


“Patronage  dividen 
pledge of growers’ cooperai 
ruled illegal in latest maneuy 
to get control of cigar leaf 


When the War Food Admi 
Slapped a freeze order on the sale 
cigar tobacco last year to insure eqy 
able distribution, some cigar make 
sent their best quarterbacks into a | 
dle to devise a touchdown play—cont: 
of the choice Lancaster County (P 
crop. 

e Growers’ Co-op Involved—Despi 
brilliant maneuvering, WFA blockd 
every play (BW —Feb.3’45,p32). La 
week unnamed manufacturers tried 
forward pass, only to Have it ruled it 
complete by a U. S. District Court i 
Philadelphia. This time OPA was i 
WFA’s lineup. 

The new scheme—and all the others 
was based on giving growers a premiut 
price so the manufacturer could come 
the tobacco supply. The Lancast 
County Tobacco Growers Assn., a stoc 
cooperative, would have its 6,000 mem 
bers deliver their tobacco to a manufac 
turer’s warehouse, where it would 
processed by the association and pack 
in boxes supplied by the manufacturer 
Thus the association would be qual 
fied to receive packer prices for t 
tobacco—30% more than OPA al! 
growers. Seemingly assured of the pre 
mium price, the association linc 
members with advance assuran 
“patronage dividend” payable when t 
tobacco was sold. 

e Dividend Is Outlawed—But OPA 
stepped in and upset the plans, pointing 
out, among other things, that Penn 
vania laws prohibit the declarati 
patronage dividend until actual 

had been determined, either 

end of a fiscal year or at the end 
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RICKENBACKER SEES TWO FUTURES 
AHEAD FOR AIR TRANSPORT 


“T}ere are TWO futures ahead—not one—for Amer- 
ica’s air transport. The first is the job of reconversion 
to our peacetime economy. In this job air transport 
will use planes designed before the war—hitherto un- 
avoilable because of military needs. Greater speeds, 
greater comfort will be inherent in such planes. 
“We are now busy with the second phase of devel- 
opment. In fact, we have already contracted for a fleet 
of Lockheed Constellations, largest and fastest four- 


engine transport plane in the world, and a fleet of 
Curtiss (CW -20 E) Commandos, largest and fastest 
twin-engine fransport plane. With a speed of more 
than 300 miles per hour, our Constellation passengers 
will find themselves leisurely journeying from New 
York or Boston, Chicago or St. Louis, to Miami in 
from four and one-half to five hours.” 

by EDDIE RICKENBACKER, President and 

General Manager Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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devices will seal thin, icy-cold air outside your 
cabin, keep the pressure inside measured to your 
personal comfort. Other AiResearch controls will 
free your cabin of smoke and odor, keep it cozy- 
warm in winter, refreshingly-cool in summer. 


ae “Comfort-protection” to be provided by AiResearch 


Jot down “new air routes” as something to expect 
postwar. Set them at 20,000 . . . 25,000 . . . even 
35,000 feet— up where thinner air makes for 
smoother, faster, more economical flight. 

Make note of AiResearch “com/fort-protected” 
cabins, too. These will be peacetime versions of the 
pressurized cabins which today make high altitudes 
livable for Boeing B-29 Superfortress crews. 


And that’s not all. Just wait and see what future 
wonders of air and temperature contro] AiResearch 
will bring to your living on the ground! AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


“Comfort-protected” cabins will do the same 
Pp 
for you in future airliners. AiResearch-perfected 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


<p, ‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
@ 
Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


months if the co-op had regular semi- 
annual dividend periods. 

The court restrained the association 
from Lapeag in advance that it 
will pay a dividend at any time; from 
representing that it will pay such divi- 
dends except at the end of a fiscal year 
or at intervals of not less than six 
months; and from leasing any premises 
for the packing and storage of tobacco 
for the growers or purchase of storage 
cases on the understanding that the 
tobacco will eventually be sold to the 
lessors of the buildings or the sellers of 
the packing cases. 

An interested spectator in court. was 
the Farm Credit Corp. of the Dept. of 
Agriculture which had lent the co-op 
$500,000. 
¢ Conditional Price Banned—Last 
month, Bayuk Cigar Co. was involved 
in discussions with OPA over charges 
that the company was making a 
ments with growers who were unwi fling 
to sell at the ceiling of 21¢ a Ib. for 
wrapper tobacco, 7¢ a Ib. for filler. 

OPA charged that the growers agreed 
to deliver their crops at the company 
warehouses for packing and processing, 
on the promise that an increased price 
would be paid later on, if OPA ele- 
vated the ceiling price. 

Court decrees were entered against 
the transactions. 
© Cross-Buying a Headache—Mlost trou 
blesome evasion of all for OPA is “‘cross- 
buying.” 

Under this, a manufacturer's buyer 
approaches Farmer Smith, for example, 
and tells Farmer Smith that he will get 
a commission of say $250 if he can get 
Farmer Brown to sell his tobacco ro 
worth $1,000 at ceiling prices. 
buyer then hurries to Brown, — 
promises him $250 if he can get Farmer 
Smith to sell. In this way both farmers 
get $250 above ceiling price. 


Truck Formula 


Eleven western states get 
together on maximum lengths 
and. loads. Colorado is latest 
one to adopt new standards. 


With the enactment of Colorado’s 

new truck law, eleven western states 
are now united forthe first time on 
maximum limits for vehicle lengths and 
loads. This legislative uniformity means 
that the same equipment may be used 
in any of these states without necessity 
of interchange at state borders or delays 
to reload in conformity with limits of 
less than 68,000 Ib. 
@ Load Limits Set—Standards of the so- 
called “Reno formula” have been 
adopted by Washington, California, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Montana, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, and Oregon—all on a “permanent” 
basis except Oregon. 

The formula calls for a length stand- 
ard based on combinations of vehicles— 
truck-tractor and full trailer, tractor 
semitrailer, single truck, etc.—and for 
load limits based on axle capacity and 
length in relation to number of axles. 
e Maximum Is 60 Ft.—Colorado’s new 
law provides for a maximum 60-ft. 
length over-all for combinations of ve- 
hicles, including tractor semitrailer rigs. 
Formerly the limit was 50 ft. for com- 
binations and 40 ft. for tractor semi- 
trailers. Maximum gross weight of com- 
bination rigs is governed by a formula 
based on length between axles. 

Top weight of three-axle single trucks 
is set at 46,000 Ib. (formerly 34,000 Ib.) 
and for two-axle single trucks 30,000 Ib. 
(formerly 24,000 Ib.). The new limit is 
18,000 Ib. gross weight per axle. 


Under Nebraska’s truck-loading laws for wartime, Eaton Transport Co. can 
operate its big tank-trailer which the Fruehauf Trailer Co. enlarged one-third 
by welding in a new section—to take advantage of the liberalized regulations. 
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Oregon extended for 
wartime limit of 60 ft 
and weight up to 71,25 
e New Ton-Mile Tax- 
cently enacted a law p 
binations of full truck an 
60 ft., tractor semitraile: p 
ft., and single truck to 4() ft, J) 
law allows a weight up to 73,95 
a full truck and trailer co 
A measure also was passed by \ 
ming imposing ton-mile ta 
lowing basis: One mill px 
truck or truck-tractor, 14 ; 
tor semitrailers, 2 mills on ful) ty), 
The new levy is indicative of q + 


toward concomitant taxes t: mer ( 
for increased vehicle sizes and we 

© Legislatures Easing Rules—| j}¢;:, 
tion of truck size and weight lays }y \ 
been confined to the West [.cgis|): 


apparently impressed by t 
trucks are doing, are generally casiy 
strictions on truck transport tion 
Another consideration is tlic fact} 
a vast federal-aid roadbuilding prog, 
is planned for the postwar years. My 
while, organized _ trucking 
groups have been fighting mon 
ously than ever to break down | 
to interstate traffic and to bring 
a better trafic flow within the stat 
e Some Protests—State highway 
are complaining that overloading 
trucks is causing rapid breakdow 
many roads. At the last mecting of t 
American Assn. of State Highway ( 
cials, it was reported that if truck 
continue to ignore load limits, 
may incur the wrath of state leg 
and bring a tightening up of restrict 
A move to increase over-all widt 
trucks and buses, thus providing bet ‘ 
roadability, has been started in Mic 
gan and a few other states. Howev 
these proposals are subordinated n 
to the general loosening up on tn 
load limits. 
e Some Setbacks—On the othicr 
gains have not been made in every 
stance where proposed. For example 
Indiana’s Gov. Ralph E. Gat« 
vetoed a measure which would | 
permitted vehicle combinations up t 
65 ft. on designated routes. T 
But Tennessee has increased pem 
sible gross weight of vehicles to # 
lb. (formerly 30,000 Ib.) and « 


bi 


tion vehicles lengths from 35 ft. to 4 
ft. and of a single vehicle from 2) ft.t ' 
5 ft. 


Legislation liberalizing truck regu 
tions is pending in several states, inc 
ing New Hampshire, Iowa, and Pent 
sylvania. North Carolina recent! 
creased permissible vehicle lengt)is ft 
45 ft. to 48 ft. and weight limits fro 
40,000 Ib. to 50,000 Ib. North Dakot 
also eased its truck regulations and I 
ered its ton-mile tax. 
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For breakfast every morning... 


Stainless steel is our dish, morning, noon, and night. It alone nourishes our 
business, makes it grow. Because of our complete dependence and 
concentration upon it we have learned a tremendous amount about 
it:—how to produce its various grades, how they can be worked into 
strong, long-lasting, economical and attractive products by such 
processes as machining, forging, heat-treating, electro-polishing. Like any 
other material, stainless has its own fabrication requirements. 
These are special, but not difficult. Our knowledge of them can make 
stainless steel entirely practical in your plant, to improve old 
or new products. For the assistance of the specialist in stainless, 
write to Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. 
Sales offices in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 


NOT for office only... 


In your postwar business, plan 
to have cool drinking water for 
everybody. Approximate aver- 
age cost is 2¢ a day to operate 
G-E water cooler... buys a big 
2¢ worth of em- 4 
ployee efficiency ‘ 
and good-will. 
General Electric 
Co. ,Section5861, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


Larne PLANES TODAY TO MOVE 
MEN AND MATERIAL TOMORROW 


Wartime research, engineering and manufactur- 
ing experience plus more than 50 years’ experi- 
ence designing, manufacturing and installing 
elevators and dumb waiters will result in many 
improvements in Sedgwick’s peacetime products. 
Today Sedgwick airplane elevators, ammunition 
hoists and deck machinery are serving with the 
Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine and 
Army. Tomorrow Sedgwick Electric and Hand 
Power Elevators and Dumb Waiters will solve 
many “man” handling and materials handling 
problems. 

If you are confronted by perplexing lifting and 
lowering problems—on land or sea, present or 
postwar—tell us about them. Our engineers will 
be happy to help work out the solution and 
show you the advantages of Sedgwick equip- 
ment’s safer, surer, more economical operation. 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS + HOISTS - DUMB WAITERS 


War Food Administrati: 
pointing up the trend t 


More Gasoline 


mechanization to help 
Stocks in U.S. at highest 1945 crop goals (BW-}. , >>: 


: despite a tighter manp 
level in nearly three years, but ‘I 8 pow 


farms, 
increase in civilian allocation °¢ Aviation Stocks Up—s 
tee 1944, A.P.I. has broken 
goes to nation’s farms. mates on gasoline stock 
civilian grade, and (2) 


Gasoline stocks in the United States 
reached their highest level in nearly 
three years in early March, but the gain 
will not result in any increase in the 
amount allocated civilians generally. 
¢Farm Supply Raised—Staging their 
seasonal spring rise, stocks were esti- 
mated by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute to total 97,603,000 bbl. of 42 gal. 
each as of Mar. 3. This is the highest 
since May 16, 1942, when stocks were 
99,134,000 bbl. (The two figures are not 
fully comparable because of “adjust- 
ments” made in the statistics compiled 
by A.P.I. between the two dates; “a 


inc] 
might 


other. The former 
which eventually 
tary motor vehicles. The 
aviation, military, solvent 
thas, blending stocks whos 
is not determined, and unf 
line. Further, the figure 
clude gasoline held by the 
its own storage facilities. 
The A.P.I. figures, part) 
show that civilian-grade 
risen 6.3% in the past tw 
and that “military and oth 
climbed 26.7%. While much of } 
latter rise presumably is in av iati 


ever, they are valid for general compara- oline, PAW is preparing for { k 
tive purposes.) increases in 100-octane gas prod 
Dampening possible undue optimism _ by authorizing construction of fiy¢ 


over this improvement, the Petroleum 
Administration for War announced last 
week allocation of civilian gasoline for 
the second quarter of 1945 will amount 
to 1,276,000 bbl. daily, only 19,000 bbl. 
greater than in the like quarter of 1944. 
All 19,000 bbl. are assigned to the 


plants (BW—Mar.3’45,p46). 

e Five-Week Supply—Despite the 
crease in civilian grade st - 
Mar. 3 total of 52 589 ,000 bb 
entirely assigned to civilian use, 
sents little more than a five 


ply. 
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While gasoline stocks now are at their highest point since May, 1942, : 
ing to American Petroleum Institute statistics, the principal increase 0\ 
past year has not been in stocks of civilian grade gas, which rose 6.3°, from 
March, 1944, to 1945, but in stocks classed as “military and other,” whicli wet 
up 26.7% over the same period. This is believed due largely to expanded 
production of 100-octane gas. Civilian allocation for the second quarter © 
1945 remains virtually unchanged from a year ago. 
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A Slight Error of $100,000 


LEADING rubber company was 
using a large sheet for its tire 
uctory orders. It carried complete 
ta, formulae for batch mixing, 
production instructions, etc. 
jumerous copies of the order 
ere required. 


Illegibility of words and figures 
a some of the copies caused mis- 
ukes—a 3 would be mistaken for 

5—a 6 for an 8—batch mixes 
ere spoiled— materials lost—time 
asted., 


Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 te $2,035 


Investigation disclosed that mis- 
reading of figures due to faint im- 
pression, blurred reproduction or 
misalignment was costing at least 
$100,000 a year. 


New Duplicating Methods Stopped Losses 
The company installed a Multilith 
duplicator using a Systemat as the 
reproducing master sheet for the 
large factory order form. The Sys- 
temat comes to them with the form 
itself already on it in reproducing 
ink, and the production specifica- 
tions are typed or written in direct- 
ly on the Systemat. Both are repro- 
duced in a single run in any desired 
number of copies. Each copy is in 
perfect alignment, each accurate 


Multi 


TRAQE-MARE MEE 


Majitilith and Systemat are Registered Trade Marks of Add 


and clear—last copy as legible as 
the first. Errors have been elimi- 
nated, losses stopped. 

Multilith Systemat duplicating is 
a recent development, new to many 
businesses. It opens up scores of 
ways in many different departments 
to revolutionize paper work sys- 
tems, to lighten monotonous, pains- 
taking repetitive work and save 
time and money. Find out what it 
can do for your company. Phone 
our local office or write the Re- 
search and Methods Department of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply de- 
partments in all principal cities 
of the world. 
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Added Value, Extra Utility 
with CONCRETE 


| eemmener stil. strength and long life with any desired 
architectural effect are obtained economically with con- 
crete, the versatile structural plastic. 


That is why concrete fits the economic, structural and 
architectural requirements of so many of today’s public 
buildings and industrial plants. 

The refreshingly clean appearance of architectural concrete 
buildings has an added public appeal and advertising value. 

Concrete gives all these benefits plus the big advantage 
of low annual cost—the true measure of building economy. 

To learn more about the adaptability of concrete for eco- 
nomical, firesafe, long-lived buildings, send for copy of one 
of these three illustrated books, free in United States and 


Canada. 


CONCRETE IN SCHOOLS, 40-page illustrated book on 


CONCRETE FOR INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS. 42 pages, 
: illustrated. Published to supply information to aid 
', these whe want safe, economical and durable con- 
: % struction in industrial buildings. 


a | 


“OUSTRiat SUI DING 
IND GARAGES 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE FOR SMALL BUILD- 
INGS, a 40-page illustrated book, designed to assis? 
both owners and designers to secure the utmost? 
valve from crete truction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A3d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, ill. 
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FDA Plugs Gap 


A 
Obtains WFA &9reemen WEA'S 
to insure conformity with |s,qmpee P 
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in sale of spoiled food SUrplusey 
to commercial purchasers. 


The Food & Drug Admii tior 
stepped in to control gov« 
of off-grade, contaminated, 
ated food surpluses before 
commercial channels. 

e Procedure Defined—FDA joy | 
War Food Administration’s sicnatyre , 
a joint agreement which dcfines ;jfllmhe Proc 
procedure to be followed in « 2 
such surpluses. The agreement proy¢ 
for close liaison between \\V}'A 
FDA and insures that spoiled food yj 
be brought in conformity with 4 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act before ti 
passes from WEFA’s office 

(merged with the Commodity Cred; 
Corp. in the latest reorganization) to ; 
commercial purchaser. 

Heretofore, FDA hasn’t entered the 
picture until surplus foods filte; 
through to the trade. WFA officials | 
maintained that the amount of { 


which goes bad on their hands js ip. break 0 
significant, but FDA officials say that master | 
a good many seizures during the pas {jj War I 
year or more have involved food sold a 50% st 
surplus by WFA. current 

F'DA’s horrible example involves 4 o 5¢ It 
bbl. of dried eggs that weren't up to par, the qu 
They were sold by WFA at 10¢ a Jb. for i undere: 
use in animal feed The buver tion of 
the eggs at 19¢ a Ib., even before paying fi substat 
off the government. One lot subsequent. J produc 
ly changed hands at 84¢ a |b. (good J matert 


eggs bring $1.26 a Ib.). FDA found the {i these i 
eggs in the hands of bakeries and con- fj (BW- 


fectioners. Part of the batch is still un- Wh 
accounted for. depot 
e A Practical Difficulty—FDA’s adminis. J covere 
trative practice has precluded seiz bars, f 
of government property—except on the overse 
express invitation of the agency involved Hm were | 
(principally because of the legal cor set-asi 
plexities which would result if the go maine 
ernment went into court to get authont got al 
to seize the government’s property it par 


Both FDA and WFA disclaim an ¢ Civ 
interagency ill will. WFA’s failure t aside 
come around to such an agreement H expec 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


months ago appears to be attributable Mj poun 
chiefly to that agency’s frequent reor HM prese 
ganizations. It wasn’t until | cdera to th 
Security Administrator Paul McNutt Pr 
took a hand in the matter that WIA J “wili 
signed on the dotted line. ers W 

FDA has refrained from using it cand 
only weapon in such cases—publicit Cause 
The only publicity given to FDA seizure Sugai 
of food which had passed thi ugh steac 
WFA’s hands came from Illinois state last « 
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. had helped in rounding up 
jot of | canned ed which had 
4 oi Kespousibilities—The agree 
ee. vides that WFA shall be re- 

for destruction, denaturing, 
or relabeling—as the case may 
of-grade surpluses. Officials of 
nth agencies point out that WFA 
4; not knowingly sold off-grade sur- 
human consumption. 

Thus (ar, FDA has had no need of 
similar written agreement with other 
rplus disposal agencies. Informal un- 
standings have been worked out with 
e Army and Navy (which sell small 
ts of surplus foods locally) and with 
he Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ry (which sells surplus drugs and med- 


al supplies). 


sreak for Candy 

Army Quartermaster Corps 
ecommends that WFA reduce 
;50% set-aside on 5¢ candies. 
ivilians will benefit. 


uses 0! 


Candy-hungry civilians may get a 
break next month. The Army’s Quarter- 
master Corps has recommended that the 
War Food Administration reduce its 
50% set-aside on 5¢ candy when the 
current order expires Mar. 31. 

¢ 5¢ Items More Profitable—In setting 
the quota at 50%, WFA may have 
underestimated the country’s produc- 
tion of 5¢ items, which has increased 
substantially in relation to total candy 
production since the war made raw 
materials costly and scarce, because 
these items offer a better profit margin 
(BW—Dec.25’43,p38). 

When the Jersey City quartermaster 

depot reported that some of the candy 
covered by the order—marshmallow 
bars, for example—were not suitable for 
overseas shipment, some manufacturers 
were given piecemeal releases from the 
set-aside. But the over-all order re- 
mained, partly to make sure the Army 
got all it wished of the types of candy 
it particularly wanted. 
* Civilian Supply to Rise—If the set- 
aside is reduced to 35%, as the trade 
expects, about 225,000,000 additional 
pounds of candy may be added to the 
present annual civilian supply, according 
to the National Confectioners’ Assn. 

Probably not all of this would reach 
civilian counters, however—manufactur- 
ers would try to sell some of the released 
candy to domestic post exchanges be- 
cause these sales are exempt from their 
sugar quota. That quota has dropped 
steadily—from 80% of 1941 usage in the 
last quarter of 1944 to 70% in the first 
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ETCHINGS ARE OUT 


Evidently ‘Mr. Weather-bottom” 
doesn't know that Meyercord Decal 
Name Plates are the accepted practice 
today; an established combat-tested 
routine for such precision equipment as 
cameras, radar, combat communica- 
tions, optical devices and other fine 
products. Types C and G Decals are 
commonly applied to crinkle, alumi- 
num, federal gray enamel, and prac- 
tically any easy or difficult finish. 


In properly evaluating Meyercord 
Decal Name Plates bear in mind that 
to ‘color’ and ‘‘clarity’’ must be added 
speed, economy and a total lack of 
“edges” to catch dirt. No holes need be 
bored for Decal Name Plates and the 
indication, trademark, chart, direction 
or diagram is permanent and positive. 

Both for your priority and postwar require- 
ments plan for modern economical Meyercord 
Decals for Wiring Diagrams, Lubricating 
Guides, Operating Instructions, Stowage 
Charts, Spare Parts Listings, Communication 
Designations, Trademark, Nameplates, etc. Free 
design and technical service. Write to Dept. 2-3. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Decalcomania 


MEYERCORD DECALS 


Pat re PIES 


PLANNING 


begins on paper 


Washday, later on, will be a matter of 
turning a few knobs on a labor-saving, 
fool-proof machine, even now being 
planned . . . on paper. 

But to get these new machines into 
the hands of housewives will require 
the combined skill of illustrators, 
writers, printers, engravers, and lithog- 
raphers . . . salesmen on paper who 
will help to move tomorrow's products 
from the factory into the home. 

As soon as better printed salesmen 
are permitted, improved grades of 
Hamilton Papers* will be available, to 
provide the finest media for colorful 
readability in brochures, catalogs, and 
folders. Hamilton, too, has plans for 
text and cover papers that will send 
advertisers to Hamilton merchants. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pennsylvania . . . Offices in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


Among Hamilton Papers, 
@ famous mill-brand family, are included such 
popular individual brands as Hamilton Bond, 
Hamilton Bond Script, Hamilton Offset, Hamilton 
Ledger, Hamilton Mimeo Bond, Old Treaty 
Bond, Wevycroft Cover, Kilmory Text & Cover, 
Victorian Text & Cover, Andorra Text & Cover. 


quarter of 1944, to 65% in the second 
) pa and promises to go lower (page 
42). 

e WMC Order Hurts—Limiting factor 
on’ civilian candy production is man- 
power, however; some manufacturers 
can’t get enough help to use even their 
reduced sugar quota. For this reason the 
industry is up in arms against the War 
Manpower Commission program of 
transferring workers from nonessential 
to critical industries (BW—Mar.17’45, 
p94), particularly as it affects the Chi- 
cago area. Under this program, non- 
essential industries must cut labor forces 
10% below specified ceilings. 

The order hits the candy industry 
hard, because Chicago produces almost 
one-third of the country’s total candy 
tonnage; about 40% of the total value. 
The city is the center for bar candy, and 
particularly for the 5¢ items. 

What irks candy men most is that 
the labor cut must be taken from the 
few male employees they have managed 
to keep thus far, despite the lure of 
higher wages in other industries. Their 
employment of women workers has 
jumped from 61% in 1939 to about 
70% now. This, they claim, makes 
their remaining males all the more es- 
sential, for heavy physical work, and 
for supervisory jobs requiring skill and 
experience. 

e Where the Blow Will Fall—Not all 
factories are affected, since Chicago 
candy manufacturers now average 8% 
under their male employment ceilings 


TO THE LADIES 


By court order, Chicago’s 42-story 
Mather Tower goes on the auction 
block Apr. 6 to finance a projected 
home for aged women. The sale is 
specified in the will of Alonzo Mather, 
who died at 92 in 1941 and left an 
estate of $6,000,000—most of it from 
the Mather Stock Car Co.,; which 
holds patents on livestock cars. The 


white tower, with 110,000 sq.ft. of 


rentable space, was completed in 1927 
at a cost of $2,000,000 and was one 
of the earliest structures on the city’s 
elevated Wacker Drive. The will also 
stipulates that the Alonzo Mather 
Aged Ladies Home shall be located— 
unlike other such institutions—in an 
area which is busy, not rural and bor- 
ing. The first site considered was on 
Chicago’s Sheridan Road; two sets of 
trustees are now busy looking for 
another place where the women will 
get excitement, less gasoline fumes. 
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and 4% under their fen 


But the majority will be hi: the bal 
because the men they refer to 
United States Employm Servic 

d ‘ y 


must be those who can tality 
war work. This means th 7 
likely to lose machinists a 


‘Te Mor 


than marginal workers hire aol 

war. “- 
Base for the cut is the nbe 

employees on the payroll in ‘|e Jas » 


period of March, 1944. But some (i, 
cago firms—among them a candy mal. 
—complain that WMC has arbitra.) 
given them a later base period —one j,, 
example was shifted to January. |94:_ 
when labor forces had already shy) 
Thus the practical effect is a « ) 


iD/e cut 
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if Your Urgent War 
Products Include 

Parts and Sub-assemblies 
in Sheet Steel and Aluminum 


yon's facilities for efficient production of sheet 
. parts, both steel and aluminum, have 
helped hundreds of firms speed war produc- 
ion. The 3800 war contracts we have handled 

o date include a wide variety of parts and 
sub-assemblies for aircraft, ships, guns, mo- 
bile units and tanks. 


e are looking for war work until victory 
is won. Facilities include modern equip- 
ment for perforating, blanking, forming, 
assembling, drawing, enameling, an- 
nealing and lacquering. Complete 
tooling facilities in all plants. 


Investigate utilizing Lyon facilities 
plus 44 years of experience in 
sheet metal fabrication to help 
you meet schedules on your vital 


WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? 


ur post-war pr 


Check L 


SS 


The Day hand tools gave way to power 


tools... 


RED LETTER DAYS 
on Industry $ 


C081-Keduclion Calendar 


The Day water wheels gave way to 
Watt-developed steam engines... 


The Day “rule of thumb” 

gave way to automatic 

control was another in- 
dustrial red letter day. Close 
control with modern instru- 
ments — Foxboro’s specialty 
—has helped manufacturers 
do the impossible with pro- 
duction, quality, costs! 


and the last is first 
in many manufacturers’ minds today! 


To get the jump on your postwar 
competitors, you'd do well to consid- 
er controlling your processing closely 
with Foxboro Instrumentation. 

As the wartime experiences of the 
petroleum, plastics, textile, rubber, 
and many another industry prove, 
there is no swifter way to boost out- 
put...mosounder way to lower costs. 


J 


Today, call in a Foxboro Engineer. 
If there’s a step in your processing 
that can be improved with Foxboro 
temperature, pressure, flow, or hu- 
midity Control Instruments, he'll spot 
it immediately . . . to your lasting 
profit! Phone, wire, or write... The 
Foxboro Company, 120 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


TO MEASURE AND CONTROL TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW, HUMIDITY 


Candy From Cuba—This year’s Cuby 


Sugar No Easie; 

Production will be high 
than in 1944, but the incres 
—possibly more—will be 
to liberated Europe. 


War Food Administration | ff¢; 
no prospect of increasing 
civilian sugar rations this 5 
© Bigger Yield Offset—Prod 
able to the United States (d 
offshore) will be 300,000 | 
tons larger than in 1944, b 
and possibly more—probably 
to Europe. 

The Foreign Economic Adminis, 
tion wants 500,000 tons for Frap. 
alone. France is normally self-sustain 
as far as sugar is concerned. During 
man occupation production was 6() 
tons of beet sugar, Germany supplyjy, 
the coal needed by refineries. Sing 
Allied occupation, only 200,000 tons, 
sugar have been produced. 


ciop may total more than 5,()00. 
tons of raw sugar, of which 4,000, 
tons will be available for continent 
United States. Last year we got 3, 
000 tons from Cuba. 

Of the Cuban crop, the British ang 
Canadians will get about 600,000 ton 
(more if the crop turns out larger) and 
the Cubans want to reserve 400.00 
tons (250,000 for themselves, and 150. 
000 for sale in other Latin-American 
countries which p&y higher prices than 
the U.S.). ; 

The Cubans have increased their 

own requirements from the 200,00 
tons in recent years to increase the pro- 
duction of hard candy for export to the 
United States at higher prices than they 
can get for sugar. 
e Beet Sugar Output Up—This year's 
sugar beet crop in the United States is 
expected to yield 1,100,000 tons of 
sugar, against the 1,000,000 tons pr 
duced in 1944. Other supplies from 
cane sugar sources will be about the 
same as last year: Louisiana, 450,00 
tons; Florida, 90,000 tons; Hawaii, 
850,000 tons; and Puerto Rico, 950,00 
tons. 

Big question mark is the Philippines, 
where the War Dept. is now surveying 
the cane fields and sugar mills. Official 
guesses as to Philippine sugar available 
for us this season range from zero to 
as much as 300,000 tons. 

e Flour Deal Helps—Most sugar-trade 
men believe the Cubans are playing 
practically a sure thing in refusing to 
sell the 1946 crop at the $3.10 per cwt 
the War Food Administration is paying 
for the 1945 output (BW—Mar.17'45 
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You may taxi around in helicopters 
some day, and do business by televi- 
sion. But when it comes to eating, no 
sprig of parsley and a pill will ever 
replace a good square m-e-a-l. 

Old-fashioned food, however, will 
reach you tomorrow in exciting new 
forms. The pick of orchards, farms and 
oceans will be yours, year round . . . 
at peak flavor, waste-free. 

For already the food industries are 
planning new techniques to improve 
your post-ration table. And wherever 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wWYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


new techniques appear, new cleaning 
methods will, too. 

That’s where Wyandotte Special- 
ized Cleaners, and the expert guidance 
of Wyandotte Men, are proving so 
helpful to the food industry. Able to 
adapt to fast-changing conditions 


brought by quick-freezing, canning, . 


dehydration, this team writes its own 
book of answers as the problems 


‘demand. 


These war years may have meant 
new ways of doing things for you, 


ATAYLOR 


too. If they call for a new approach 
to cleaning, call Wyandotte! On the 
job in every industry and business, 
Wyandotte offers both efficiency and 
economy, whether you want to wash 
an orange, dish, or airplane casting. 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium 
Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry ice * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


Mechanized materials-handling with Whiting 


Cranes speeds production and releases many men 
for other work. High efficiency and low cost opera- 
tion of Whiting Cranes comes from their ingenious 
design, expert fabrication, and the scientific use of 
selected materials. Whiting Cranes are backed by 
more than 60 years’ experience in building mate- 
rials-handling equipment. 


For detailed information write the Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


WHITING 


Overhead 


Traveling 


CRANES 


p8). The price paid for the |944, 
was $2.65 per cwt. ) 
Part of the consideration |, +4, 
fixing $3.10 per cwt. for the 194; 
is a subsidy of $2.35 per I 
on 1,200,000 bags of flou 
ported to Cuba; also a gu: 
Cubans will have to pay n 
ceiling prices for rice and | 
to the island this year. 


Port Plans OK’ 


Georgia will develop ne, 
dock facilities at Savannah an 


Brunswick in effort to regain 
important water commerce. 


The state of Georgia has taken p 
liminary steps in a $15,000, D 
development program designed to ; 
capture for Savannah and Brunsy 
the national importance tho 
once held. 
¢ To Issue Bonds—Legislation : 
a State Port Authority to construct por 
facilities at both cities was approvyc 
last week by Gov. Ellis Arnall. ‘| 
agency will finance the port develop 
ment with $15,000,000 revenue bor 
(retired from harbor fees). 
Presumably taking their cuc 
Gulf ports which have joined forces to 
get more postwar commerce for the 
region (BW —Jan.6'45,p42), Savannah 
and Brunswick, traditional rivals in ¢! 
past for selection as the site for the pro- 
posed state-owned docks, now are allied 
for broad developmhent of Georgia’s har- 
bor facilities. At present two state- 
owned docks with all essential faciliti 
are being considered; the plan may be 
extended later to include other docks 
on river routes. 
e Alabama _ Pattern—Railroads which 
own their docks at Savannah and Bruns- 
wick are said to be cooperating on the 
theory that the more sea traffic brought 
to the two ports the more railroad trafic 
they will get. 
Legislation creating the Georgia port 
authority was patterned, in general, after 
Alabama statutes which created the pub- 
lic agency that developed state docks 
and terminals at Mobile. 
A special 25-member legislative com- 
mittee which inspected the Mobile 
docks was told that the Alabama port 
has paid its own way since the state 
docks were opened in 1928, in addition 
to setting up a fund for emergencies— 
and all this despite the fact that the 
docks began operations only a short 
time before foreign commerce nos¢- 
dived in advance of the depression. 
© Dollar Volume Drops—While the 
Georgia delegation was being told of 
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Announcing 


Greatest Diesel Development 


in Years 


ER since 1928, Cooper-Bessemer has 

been experimenting to perfect a means 
of using natural gas as a practical fuel for 
diesel engines; and to permit instantaneous 
change-over from fuel oil to gas and vice 
versa. It can now be announced that these 
efforts have been completely successful—a 


truly revolutionary accomplishment. 


Almost any combustible gas can be used 
with equal ease and effectiveness . . . natural 
gas, sewage digestion gas, refinery gas, man- 


ufactured and coke oven gases, etc. 


Neither the characteristic diesel principles 
nor the inherent diesel advantages have been 
modified in any way whatever. Thus the 
thermal efficiency of the oil-burning diesel, 
highest by far of any type engine, is just as 
readily reached when burning gas—a full 30 
per cent increase in thermal efficiency over 


the best gas engines of the electrical ignition 
type. Literally billions of cubic feet of gas 


can be saved annually. 


Of extreme significance in many services, 
instantaneous convertibility from one fuel 
to the other at full engine load is in itself an 


outstanding accomplishment. 


Engineers and operating officials in many 
fields will instantly recognize the tremendous 
economies and advantages made possible 
by this new Cooper-Bessemer development. 
It is the latest of many Cooper-Bessemer con- 
tributions to America’s progress in power, 


on land, at sea, and on the rails. 


the prosperity of the Mobile port, its 
members were very much aware that 
the foreign commerce handled by Savan- 
nah and Brunswick has been falling off 
for years. In 1920, Savannah’s water- 
borne traffic was valued at $548,692,823, 
or 49.94% of all such traffic handled 
by all the ports (including river traffic) 
in the southeastern region of the United 
States (North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee). 

By 1935 this volume had dropped to 
$189,636,690 or 25.27% of the region’s 
tetal. Tonnagewise, however, Savannah 
dropped only 0.47.% between 1920 and 
1935. 

Brunswick lost in both categories in 
the same period. In 1920 Brunswick’s 
total tonnage was 766,281, or 5.65% 
of the — total. In 1935 the total 
tonnage had dropped to 542,193 or 
2.90% of the region. Measured in dol- 


lar value of cargoes, Brunswick’s traffic - 


dropped 3.14% in the period. 

¢A River Authority?—With the port 
development program well teenchod, 
Georgians began to take lively interest 
in another regional development pro- 
posal. Senator R. B. Russell introduced 
in the U.S. Senate a bill to create a 
Savannah River Authority to provide 
a $150,000,000 unified water control 
and resource development for the basin 
of the Savannah River. 


Lilies Repatriated 


Georgia experimenters de- 
velop new technique to hasten 
formation of bulbs. May give 
U.S. growers postwar edge. 


Prior to this war, Japan had almost 
cornered the Easter lily market in the 
United States. But never again, say 
southern growers. 
© Cost Problem Solved—F or decades the 
U. S. imported the bulk of its lily bulbs 
from Japan, most of them from the 
island of Formosa. The last importation 
was in 1940, when 50,000,000 bulbs 
were brought in at wholesale prices 
ranging from 6¢ to 8¢ each. Now 
experimental cultivation by amateur 
growers in Georgia and Louisiana indi- 
cates that bulbs can be produced at a 
fraction of the cost of the Japanese im- 
ports. The lilies currently bring from 
$9 to $12 a doz. on the retail market. 

In addition to Georgia and Louisiana, 
other centers in the U. S. having a di- 
rect interest in an estimated annual 
market for at least 50,000,000 bulbs are 
in the Pacific Northwest (chiefly in 
Oregon and Washington), in California, 
and in Florida, where Rex Beach, the 
author, cultivates 50 acres from which 


As if to demonstrate that what 
economists call the law of diminish- 
ing utility can apply to five-figure 
salaries, Frank Phillips, chairman of 
the board of Phillips Petroleum Co., 
last week saw fit to cut his pay from 
$50,000 to $1 a year. 

Explanation of Phillips to his com- 
pany was that, in view of his other 
income, federal and state taxes would 
only leave him $309.36 of the $50,- 
000 anyway—so why bother? 
e “Experts” Puzzled—Many amateur 
tax experts, still suffering from 
writer’s cramp after making out their 
own returns, were nonetheless having 
fun trying to figure out how Phillips 
arrived at his $309.56. In view of the 
fact that the federal tax on the very 
highest income bracket only amounts 
to 94% and the state tax in Okla- 
homa, where Phillips lives, is only 
3%, the self-appointed experts were 
— for it seemed as though he’d 
rave at least a couple of thousand of 
his salary left after taxes. Phillips 
did not enlighten. 

Phillips, whose personal wealth is 


Phillips Takes Pay Cut—to $1 a Year 


estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000, started business on 
his own with a hair tonic that he 
prepared and marketed while work- 
ing as a barber, following the train- 
ing he received in an Omaha (Neb.) 
barber college. Later he acquired a 
string of barber shops. 

When he went to Oklahoma in 

1903, production of oil was just com- 
ing to the fore, particularly in the 
vicinity of Bartlesville, where he set- 
tled. He helped to organize a small 
bank in that town which was among 
the first to recognize its affinity to 
the oil industry. 
e On the Ground Floor—When pos- 
sibilities of the oil business lured 
him, Frank Phillips took his brother, 
L. E. Phillips, into his Bartlesville 
bank and devoted his talents exclu- 
sively to oil. Outgrowth of these 
efforts was the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. established with headquarters in 
Bartlesville in 1917. Last year, Phil- 
lips Petroleum reported sales of 
$203,751,249 and net income of 
$20,952,088. 


he harvests 20,000 bulbs ann 
—Mar.11°44,p39). 

e Three Leading Varieties— 
which Georgia growers have ‘ 
the current market are of t 
erroneously called Bermud 
lilies. 

Louisiana raises Creole lili 
pally in Plaquemines Parish, 
mouth of the Mississippi Riv: 

One Louisiana grower last \ 
a crop worth $1,500 on one acre of 
land. Parish officials have a tanding 
offer of a bushel of bulbs free to anyone 
in the parish who will undertake to groy 
them with the stipulation that th 
grower pay back two bushels from his 
crop in two years. 

Growers in the Pacific Northweg 

have had highly satisfactory experience 
with a pot plant known as the Cro 
lily. However, this brings from 50 
to 90¢ a bulb, which puts it in the 
—'s class. 
e New Technique Developed—L argely 
through the efforts of Prof. Roy A, 
Bowden, instructor in horticulture at 
the University of Georgia’s College of 
Agriculture, and a few amateur grower, 
Georgia’s cultivation of lilies has grown 
to commercial proportions. 

The College of Agriculture has dis. 
covered that removing the outer layer of 
scales from bulbs in October or Novem- 
ber—just prior to bulb planting time- 
and placing the scales in sand in cold 
frames or in greenhouses would cause 
more rapid development. To date, 
Bowden has not found in his plantings 
any indication of a plant disease with 
which Japanese bulbs were infested. 

Moreover, the foliage and stalks of 
the Georgia bulbs are superior in size 
and color to those grown in Japan; the 
blooms are larger and more numerous. 
Experiments have also indicated that 
the Georgia bulbs are as adaptable to 
forcing without cold storage as those 
from Japan which had been kept in 
cold storage. Japanese-grown bulbs are 
said to show a direct relationship be- 
tween the size of the container used 
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, in growing them and the size and num- 


ber of flowers produced per plant. ‘The 
Georgia-grown bulbs also show a rela- 
tionship in the number of blooms per 
plant to the size of the container, but 
the size of the blooms does not vary, 
and the bulbs are said to be hardicr. 
e Further Progress Expected—Some 
florists contend that neither the Geor- 
gia nor the Louisiana lilies are on a pat 
with those which have been imported in 
recent years from Mexico. Growers in 
the South believe, however, that fur- 
ther experiments will enable their bulbs 
to compete with those grown anywhere. 
The limiting factor now appears to be 
availability of capital to enable cultiva- 
tion on a large scale. 
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‘Ground Flight” of a Boeing Superfortress 


Nou're looking at one of the world’s 
trangest laboratories . . . hidden in a 
losely guarded corner of Boeing’s huge 
attle plant. It’s a one-room house 
longside a large steel frame in which an 
ngine and a section of wing are firmly 
nchored. House, frame and engine can 
il be revolved on a circular track. 
Designed by Boeing engineers, it is 
apable of testing the characteristics of 
he most advanced power-plant installa- 
ions planned for great warplanes and 
ransports of the future! The picture 
sbove was taken when the Boeing 
-29 Superfortress—which is now being 
lown so valiantly by Army Air Force 
rews in Japanese skies—was still in the 
evelopment stage. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS « 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e 


Hour after hour, week after week, the 
2200-hp. engine roared and tugged at its 
captive wing section. Inside the little 
laboratory the test crew watched a bat- 
tery of instruments. They were testing 
the functioning of the power-plant with 
its many services and accessories at va- 
rious engine speeds and powers—finding 
out how a new nacelle design affected 
their operation. 


The B-29 nacelles offered Boeing en- 
gineers a particularly tough problem. 
Each one had to be big enough to accom- 
modate a huge, complicated radial en- 
gine, dual turbo-superchargers, three 
separate cooling systems, intake and 
exhaust systems, electrical and ignition 
systems and fuel lines—besides the 


THE FLYING FORTRESS « 
THE STRATOLINER « 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


retractable landing gear housed in the 
inboard nacelles. Yet, aerodynamically, 
each had to be slim and compact, to 
reduce drag to a minimum, for the B-29 
was to be a bomber with the speed of 
a pursuit ship. 

The long bombing missions flown by 
the Superfortresses, through every vari 
ation of climate and temperature, are 
striking testimony to the success of 
Boeing engineers in solving this and 
other problems. 


Sound research, design, engineering and 
manufacture have always gone into ever) 
Boeing product ...one reasan why you 
can depend on peacetime aircraft of the 
future, “Built by Boeing” to lead the way. 


BOEING 


Prefab Protest 


FPHA plan to lend-lease 
30,000 prefabricated homes to 
Britain meets strong opposition 
from American builders. 


Bombed-out British householders last 

week appeared to be about the only 
persons who could get much satisfaction 
out of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority’s recently announced plan to 
lend-lease 30,000 prefabricated homes, 
complete with bathrooms, to Great 
Britain. Protests went up both from the 
American home building industry, 
which feels its operations will be re- 
tarded by the deal, and even from many 
of the prefabricators who were expected 
to get the big order. 
e Prefabricators Demur—More than 100 
bids were submitted for portions of 
the work before the Mar. 5 deadline. 
But almost all of these were offered by 
general building contractors with little 
or no prefabrication experience. The 
names of many of the established Amer- 
ican prefabricators were significantly 
absent from the list of bidders. Their 
main complaint is that the homes’ de- 
sign is a hybrid of cheap prefabrica- 
tion, born of the war. 

The original design was developed for 
cheap, demountable shelters for use 
at Tennessee Valley Authority oper- 
ations (BW—May6’ 44, p40). However, 
the prefabricators ‘claim that FPHA has 
revamped these plans beyond all recog- 
nition; that the new design does not 
fit mass-production methods; that the 


houses cannot be produced profitably 
at the low price demanded by FPHA, 
which ranges from $1,300 to $1,400 
per unit, depending on the size of the 
contract. 

e Builders Object, Too—The National 
Home Builders Assn., with 7,000 mem- 
bers who have done most of the war- 
time U.S. home building, led the build- 
ing industry’s protests on the ground 
that lend-lease homes for Britain will 
take large supplies of critically short ma- 
terials needed for resumption of Ameri- 
can home building. The U.S. need is 
estimated at 1,000,000 homes in the first 
year after V-E Day, and builders had 
been hoping to corral enough materials 
to erect 350,000 of these. 

Specifically, builders object to lend- 
leasing 165,000,000 ft. of lumber, which 
is the builders’ most serious shortage, 
and also to exporting bath tubs, lava- 
tories, toilet bowls, and precut galvan- 
ized pipe fittings, which they feel are 
urgently needed at home. 

Bath tubs have been almost unob- 

tainable here, showers having become 
the rule in wartime American building, 
but plans for the lend-lease homes in- 
clude tubs. 
e Eye to the Future—Specifications call 
for paperboard, with or without cement- 
asbestos board panels, wooden frames 
and flooring, and composition roll roof- 
ing. American manufacturers—with an 
eye on the effects on potential postwar 
export markets—claim that these are too 
flimsy to stand a rough voyage, and that 
the flooring is too light to wear well 
without reinforcing beyond what is pro- 
vided. Contracts are to be completed 
by Aug. 1, with shipping presumably to 
follow soon after. 
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Set up in Washington is a pilot model of the 30,000 prefabricated houses that 
are to be sent to Britain over the bitter protests of some U. S. building interests. 
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Crisis in Rosin 
Naval stores inc ustry, 
by manpower shortace, reng 
dangerous slump in sroduc 
of vital industrial materials, 


Faced with a critical s oc in 
ventories and future pI tion # 
threatens not only war mat¢:ials byt 
sential civilian items as wel South 
important naval stores industn , 
turpentine, pine oil, tar, pitch, ¢ 
found slight consolation last week 
the proffered aid of the fed 
ment to help overcome its 
lem—manpower. 

Labor shortages account almost ¢ 
tirely for the production slump whig 
has reached such serious portion 
that it (1) brought government and mj 
tary service representatives to Atlan 
early this month to confer with produg 
ers on what could be done, and ( 
caused the War Production Board 4 
establish quotas for rosin in the produg 
tion of all but “preferred orders.” 

e All Items Fall Off—It was disclog, 
that in January the naval stores tn 
produced only 66% of its 5+45,000-o¥) 
monthly quota of pine tar, which 
important uses in the production of nat 
ural and synthetic rubber, in ship co 
struction and cordage, and in other im 
portant war production at which ¢ 
military representatives only hinted 
The rubber industry alone, the Atlant 
conferees were told, could use mor 
than the total current production 
pine tar. 

Other statistical evidence of the sen- 
ous situation was given in figures pub- 
lished by the Savannah Weekly Na 
Stores Review. These indicate that be. 
tween Apr. 1, 1944, and the end of that 
year, total gum turpentine _ stock 
dropped from around 234,000 bbl. t 
182,000, and that steam-distilled wood 
turpentine stocks declined from around 
15,000 bbl. to fewer than 12,000. 

Shrinkage of gum rosin stocks ha 

been even more rapid. Between Apr. |, 
1944, and the end of that vear total gu 
rosin stocks dropped from about 3+5,0! 
drums to around 144,000. 
e Manpower Aid Pledged—Government 
representatives at the Atlanta conter- 
ence made some promises which indus 
try spokesmen said “undoubtedly would 
help some. 

Selective Service, although emphasiz- 
ing that relatively few of the indu stry’s 
workers are being drafted now, pledge 
a still smaller drain henceforth. 

The War Manpower aa 5 
promised to divert all labor possi! 
the industry; use of additional prisoners 
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Has Boosted Through-Put 


Beyond Our Fondest Expectations ~ 


AN EXECUTIVE of a large oil refinery talking long distance to another, 
“Answering your question, Jim, we give a good share of the credit for our 
improved product quality and increased, sustained through-put to the Brown 
ElectroniK Potentiometer. ‘Continuous Balance’ did it.” 


The most important factor in any manufacturing operation involving 
temperature is uniformity of product. The goal of every manufacturer is.to 
maintain this uniformity continuously and automatically, and still maintain 
volume. Split second control of temperature factors has been achieved in 
the development of the Brown ElectroniK Potentiometer. It differs basically 
from all conventional potentiometers because of its “Continuous Balance” 
unit, providing electronic control which keeps the “ifs” out of finished 
product, maintaining a uniformity hitherto impossible. 


If the manufacture of your product involves temperature measurement or 

control, we invite your inquiry. A Brown engineer will give you a prompt 

opinion as to what Brown “Continuous Balance” can accomplish in your 

plant. The Brown Instrument Co., 4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
POTENTIOMETER 


FOR YOU... 1f you are not receiving “INSTRUMENTATION,” the 
Brown quarterly magazine presenting case histories of control problems now 
being solved for industry, have your secretary send for it. No obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN TROLS BY 


Honey well OPERATES On 


RAILROADS 


Universally used 
and endorsed by 
engineers everywhere 


oe e.& t 


The leaders in practically all in- 
dustrial fields use Timken Bearings 
in the products they make—the ma- 
chines they operate. Timken Bear- 
ings mean dependable performance. 
Low cost operation and maintenance 
are common denominators to all in- 
dustry. Timken Bearings solve these 
problems. That is the reason why en- 
gineers, not only in America, but 
world-wide, recognize theadvantages 
inherent in Timken Bearings. To 
insure the utmost in anti-friction 
bearing performance—have the ap- 
plication engineered by Timken and 
use the Timken Bearing that our ex- 
perience recommends. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


ROAD BUILDING 


BEARING 
EQUIPPED 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


ALL THERE IS 
IN BEARINGS 


© 195 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co, 


of war in the producing ; 
cussed, but producers gen: 
that this type of labor is: 
factory 


© Price Boost Asked—Des) ‘¢ prog q 
of the governmental agenci: ;, pjo3, 
are not consoled. ; 

Some years ago the indus! -y wa;, yo 
an agricultural classificatic Heng p-? 
does not come under the wa-e ang in 
law. The work is hard, the py com ‘a 
tively low, and higher-payiny: war iy pr 
tries throughout the producing » 
especially shipyards—have dr.iwn of * 
labor supply with magnetic precisio, lik 

The industry blames Office of pj - 
Administration ceilings for its inabj in 
to meet competition for labor. The » | 
naval stores trade contends that A 
ceiling prices should be raised in vie, et 


increased production costs and to y 
higher price labor requirements jf ) 
duction is to be maintained eye 
1944 levels. 

e Allies Rely on U. S.—The produc 
situation is a real headache not on} 
U. S. military procurement agencies} 
also to all Allied supply officials, as § 
South is the most important soure 
natural and synthetic rosins. 

Bulk of the naval stores industry 
the South is concentrated in roy 
which has been producing near 
of the nation’s supply of gum 4 
tine. About 80% of the entire indy 
is situated in Georgia, Florida, and Mf 
sissippi, with some production in 4 
bama, Louisiana, and South Caroling 

Only two species of trees prodv 
gum turpentine and rosin—slash a 
longleaf pine—and these are found on 
in the southern states. Gum naval-st 
are obtained by chipping the tree, thi 
permitting the crude gum to flow fr 
the wound into a cup placed beneath i 
e Vital Industrial Material—Rosin ; 
widely used by industry. Large quant 
ties are used as ingredients in protect 
coatings in the form of ester gums 
the manufacture of soaps in place of im 
ported oils; in paper sizing and to sup 
plement scarce tallows and fats 

Rosins also have numerous other us 
including those in chemicals and phi 
maceuticals, in the manufacture 
paints, varnish, and lacquers, in adh 
sives and plastics, printing inks, lino 
leum, oils and greases, insecticides ant 
disinfectants, and shoe materials 
e Quotas Established—These uses ‘ 
rosins illustrate the importance 
WPB’s order (M-387) establishing 
quotas for rosin for use in all but “ot 
ferred orders,” defined as those for th 
armed services, and other governments 
agencies. } 

Limitations on the use of rosin for 4 
but preferred orders are fixed at th 
following percentages of the amount 
rosin used in the corresponding calet 
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You're going to be babied after these 
wars are over. You're going to walk 
into stores and work in offices and 
eat in restaurants where the air makes 


you feel like a million dollars. You'll feel like those 


p-38 “Lightnings” must feel that are built in factories 


where the air is “made up” as carefully as a doctor’s 
prescription. 

You're going to benefit from what companies 
like Worthington—an old hand at air conditioning 
—have done during the war. .in aircraft factories, 
in synthetic rubber plants, in research laboratories. 
Air Conditioning by Worthington will someday be 
everywhere, more efficient and more economical. 


If the place that you're in is air-conditioned 
by Worthington, you'll benefit especially from the 
fact that Worthington makes so many of the 
“vitals” of air conditioning and refrigeration sys- 
tems — engines, turbines, condensers, compressors, 
pumps, valves, fittings. This means more reliable 
performance of machinery—whether unit condi- 
tioners or completely-engineered systems . . . 
machinery that is interdependent and should be 
integrated for the best results. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 
for more than 50 years. 


EN PE 


dar quarter of 1944 to fill civilian orders 
only, or 2,700 Ib. (five drums), which- 
ever is greater: 


Soap, 25%; shoe polish and shoe ma- 


terials, 30%; protective coatings, in- 
cluding paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc., 
30%; my eee and printed floor cover- 
ings, 30%; coatings foe the manufacture 
of coated fabrics, 30%; adhesives, 30%; 
paper and paperboard, 70%; printing 
ink, 85%. Quotas for rosins used in 
foundry supplies, insecticides and dis- 
infectants, oils and greases, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and natural and synthetic rubber 
are equal to the quantities used in the 
base period of 1944. 

Looking ahead, the naval stores trade 
forecasts improved postwar outlook for 
turpentine and is engaged in research 
to discover new uses for it, at the same 
time studying new methods of merchan- 
dising. However, substitutes developed 
to offset the shortage of natural rosins 
may cut into the market for turpentine. 


Feeder Airlines 


Prospective operators cry 
monopoly as big lines, railroads, 
and buses press claims for rights 
to set up small-city service. 


Feeder airlines, an operation practi- 
cally nonexistent before this war, are 
bidding for a firm place in the postwar 
air transport system. 

This type of operation will be de- 
signed to serve trading areas surround- 
ing cities which now have trunk-line air 
service. Such lines are being aggressively 
promoted by local flight operators and 
are claiming the attention of Washing- 
ton officials, major airlines, railroads, and 
bus companies. Many controversial an- 
gles are involved, and the outcome may 

ave important effects on local busi- 
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CRIB CAMPAIGN 


Midwest farmers are making a final 
mighty effort to get 1944’s bumper 
corn crop off the ground and into 
cribs before the spring thaws cause it 
to begin to sprout (BW—Feb.3’45, 
p34). In Nebraska, for example, agri- 
cultural authorities have campaigned 
to save mountains of wet corn (above) 
which has lain out all winter for lack 
of any space in which to store it. 
With makeshift cribs (left), built of 
odds and ends, farmers hope to save 
remnants of the 100,000,000 bu. which 
were completely unprotected from 
the weather only a month ago. Their 
big goal: to keep moisture content 
under the 20.5% maximum that is 
permitted by federal loan regulations. 


‘ 


nesses throughout the Un ied gy, 
e New Plane Planned@A ¢.4 j,4 
tion of the big future tha! may 
for the new service was given tec 
when Hughes Aircraft an: inced J 
velopment of a new Plane desig 
especially for this service. [he fj 
wing, two-engine monopla::, With 
gross weight of 18,500 Ib., s desioy 
to carry 18 passengers and 50 ib, 
cargo. 

Many other aircraft mai ufactyp 
either have planes already in product, 
well adapted to feeder ope:.tions , 
have plans well under way. 
e Big Airlines Interested—The tnajo; 
lines, which themselves started , 
feeder airlines for the major east-wed 
route then operated by the govcrnmey 
would like to expand their own ope, 
tions to encompass this field (BW 
Jun.3’44,p42) and have expressed fey 
that certification of small feeder ling 
will lead eventually to unwelcome te, 
minal-to-terminal competition. 

In recent Civil Aeronautics Boayj 

hearings in New England, for exampk 
Paul F. Collins, president of Northey 
Airlines, saeed the at experimental open 
tions of helicopters for feeder routy 
should be conducted by established a 
carriers which can spread costs of th 
experimental service over their entir 
systems. Collins’ opinion is quite 
generally shared by major airline oper 
ators, and hearings on feeder linc appli. 
cations have all been marked by oppo 
sition of the big lines to the establis 
ment of new services, as well as } 
suggestions that old-line compani¢ 
could extend services to care for the 
air needs of smaller communities. 
e Ground Carriers Speak Up—Bus ani 
railroad companies argue that it would 
be better for small communities to have 
air service integrated with ground sev- 
ice for economy and efficiency. 

They argue that single ticket office 
and terminals would minimize costs, 
that schedules could be integrated to the 
advantage of the traveler, and that the 
bus lines have the financial resources 
to withstand the period of building up 
air travel potentials. 

@ First Opportunity— Supporters of the 

local flight services are irritated by the 
attitude of the major airlines, and the 
bus and railroad companies. In private 
conversation they have threatened retali- 

ation. If they are thwarted by the big 
airlines, they aim to use their local in- 
fluence to raise costs for ticket offices, 
hangar space, and landing rights. 

Many of the small operators seeking 
to establish feeder operations are men 
who now own fixed-base facilities and 
operate training, maintenance, hangar, 

and charter services in local communi 
ties. 

Many of these operators settled down 
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PROTECTIVE OVERCOATS for Spark Plugs 


offices ..-tailored by Mr. Cellophane 


costs, 
| to the 
vat the 


sOUTCES 


ITAL PARTS for fighting machinery must 
tive at the battlefronts absolutely free 
om corrosion, That’s why spark plugs, 
alves and other ordnance parts are sealed 
of the fh a special laminated sheet of Sylvania 
¢ rs llophane and fabric after being oil coated. 
rivate [qeeis Special wrap is o#l-proof . . . keeps the 
retali- 
¢ big 


Ing up 


eking 
men 


and 


protective oil coating locked in... insuring 
protection from water and moisture-vapor. 
Sylvania cellophane appears on all fight- 
ing fronts in many important roles. But 
the developments Sylvania is making today 
will mean more uses for cellophane—and 
better ceHophane—in postwar tomorrow. 


“BYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


nar, 


Uni Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


own 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
oral Sales Office: 122 B. 42nd St, New York 17, N. ¥. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, indus- 
trial, and banking executives are weighing 
the vast opportunities in California. If you put 
your finger on the map of this State you touch 


the richest, most concentrated market in the 
West. 


Your finger placed at almost any point on 
this map—at more than 300 points, in fact— 
will cover, too, a city or town where your inter- 
ests can be served by the local facilities of 
Bank of America. 


This California-wide branch bank, long ex- 
perienced in serving others, welcomes the 
opportunity of being helpful to you. Your in- 
quiry is invited. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS ) 


California's statewide bank 


- 
Wank of Amevica 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ® Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... San Francisco -Los Angeles 


JOY RIDING BANNED 


Arm-band license tags and registratio, 
of every scooter used at Lockheed 
Aircraft are part of the firm’s privat 
trafic code for reducing accidents ang 
unauthorized driving. Under rules ep. 
forced by plant guards, speeding, up 
safe loading, recklessness, or unl 
censed driving can be penalized } 
withdrawing the vehicle from its de. 
partment, by revocation of driver’s ta 


in these towns when barnstorming failed 
to yield enough money for them t 
continue traveling, and in the feeder 
airlines they see the first opportunit 
they have ever had to emerge from 
the restricted opportunities of ‘fixed. 
base operations. , 

e Monopoly Issue’ Raised—These men 
represent aviation ‘in the cities and 
towns. They prodded city fathers for 
large appropriations for airfields, built 
them into airports, then supported the 
establishment of trunk-line air services 
in their communities and elsewhere in 
their states. 

Now they feel that the bus and 
railroad companies are attempting to 
establish transportation monopolies un- 
der the guise of “integration’’—a point 
on which both established airlines and 
local flight operators are in agreement 
e Subsidies a Vital Factor—Overhanging 
the whole question is the question ot 
mail pay subsidies. It is generally admit 
ted that the future of feeder lines would 
be precarious without mail subsidie: 
and the Post Office Dept., which ha: 
not been particularly air-expansion-con- 
scious, has taken the attitude that few 
of the many proposals for loca! and 
feeder air service will meet “the search- 
ing test of practicability and economy 
in competition with surface transports 
tion.” 

Some assistance, however, can be ¢x- 


pected from the Army and Navy in gov- 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 
with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING... IT’S 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


V-P SAWYER RECOMMENDS 
READING OF THIS 
NEKOOSA TIP... 


SEE WHY IT REALLY 
PAYS TO PLAN 
WITH YOUR PRINTER! 


Never before was it so important to 
consult with your printer defore plan- 
ning new business stationery, forms, 
direct-mail advertising material. 
Planning with your printer saves 
priceless time. It saves work, worry, 
paper and money! And to be sure of 
prideful printed results, everytime, 
be sure to specify NEKOOSA 
BOND, the paper that’s Pre-Tested 


for performance! 
BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 


WAR makes tremendous demands on 
paper—so NEKOOSA BOND may not 
always be obtainable these days But it’s 
still prudent to specify NEKOOSA BOND, 
the Pre-Tested Paper—and to remember 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


FRESH FOODS BY AIR 


Cleveland airport attendants unload 
one of the half-dozen planeloads of 
produce flown from the West Coast 
last week and this. In the experi- 
mental ten-ton shipment, handled 
by American and United Airlines 
cargo planes, were tomatoes, lettuce, 
carrots, asparagus, and peas (shelled 
to save weight). All were sold by 
Ohio’s Fisher Bros. food chain which 
charged no premium, although air 
shipping costs figured to $27 a hun- 
dredweight—about 450% higher than 
rail rates. Part of this freight rate 
differential will be pared down in 
subsequent shipments by shifting to 
paper boxes weighing half as much 
as the wooden crates which ate up 
about 25% of the payload. Last 
week’s consignment, furthering air- 
lines’ plans fdr developing postwar 


trafic in garden-fresh produce (BW- 
Sep.2’44,p45), hit Cleveland markets 
less than 48 hours after it had been 
gathered in California; shipment 
by rail requires from 10 to 14 days 


ernment efforts to promote the feeders. 
Both services are interested in feeder 
lines because of the increased national 
defense potentials which they believe 
are inherent in an expanded air service 
network. 

At the present time nonscheduled 
operators, including the projected feeder 
lines, are under neither route nor eco- 
nomic control by CAB. Such operators 
are subject only to safety regulations. 
CAB, feeling that chaos will result un- 
less some form of restraint is exercised, 
wants its authority broadened. 
¢ Two Examples—It is possible that 
both large ‘dines and small operators 
will be given an opportunity to experi- 
ment with the operation of feeder lines. 

As of today, there are only a few lines 
that may be strictly classed as feeder 
operations, and by and large there has 
been no exhaustive attempt to deter- 
mine their economic feasibility. One 
operation has been authorized and 
classed as a feeder line, to be known as 
Essair and to fly in Texas between 
Houston and Amarillo via Austin, San 
Angelo, Abilene, and Lubbock, under 
a requirement that stops be made at 
each city on every schedule, Essair has 
not yet started. operations. 

An example of feeder operation by 
larger lines is found in the Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines route between 
Detroit and Sault Ste. Marie in north- 
ern Michigan, serving numerous small 
intermediate cities. It has not been 
particularly profitable, although prewar 
indications were that traffic would build 
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up sufficiently to bring it into the black 
It-has not been operated during the war 
e¢ South May Get Permits—The firs 
feeder’ certificates probably will bx 
granted where existing surface tran 
portation is poor, possibly in the fom 
of east-west operations in sections of 
the South where rail connections are 
either bad or nonexjstent. It is in this 
section, where fixed-base operators have 
been concentrated and built up in war 
training programs, that there are ex. 
perienced and financed operators. 

To meet the economy argument of 

bus and railroad lines, and the spread- 
ing-of-expense argument of the larger 
lines, these operators countered with 
novel plans. Under one of them, local 
airport operators would handle ground 
operations through individual contracts 
with the feeder airlines. Under another, 
airport operators along the route would 
join the feeder line organization on a 
quasipartnership basis. 
@ Pogue’s Opinion—The first certificates 
granted by CAB will be temporary, and 
will be measured against what Chair- 
man L. Welch Pogue terms “something 
in the nature of a glorified taxi service,” 
which he views as a better solution to 
the problem of affording air service to 
smaller towns. 

Opposed to Pogue's view, and that of 
the Post Office Dept., are the exper 
enced fixed-base operators who maintain 
that local services can be built up to a 
profitable business. They expect mail 
pay subsidies, and like to quote the 
statement made by Capt. Eddie Ricken 
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IT STARTS AS A MIXTURE of simple 

metallic powders. Under heat and pres- 
sure, it becomes the hardest metal dy ok 
man . . . Carboloy Cemented Carbide. - 
uses are endless. In tools, dies and wear- 
proofed parts, it is performing wartime 


miracles of high production at low cost. 


AS A Die! 

tanks,” 
great tubing plant, “Carboloy drawing dies 
have produced an almost unbelievable num- 
ber of times the footage of any othe type.” 
In sheet metal forming also, this miracle 
metal is pointing the way to unprecedented 
Savings in production costs. 


“In making tubing for 
says the chief engineer of a 


What does the hardest metal 
made by man mean to you? 


AS A TOOL! Official records show 

“production of crankcases and gears 
for aircraft engines was tripled, with the 
same equipment and manpower, by the 
use of carbide tools.” And no wonder! For 
they work at speeds and to close tolerances 
formerly impossible in mass production. 


AS A WEAR RESISTANT METAL! The 

use of Carboloy plates to insure uni- 
form hardening made possible the success- 
ful manufacture of the extra thin razor 
blades so many men prefer. Carboloy inserts 
step up the life of inspection gages, valves 
and machine parts such as cams and bush- 
ings as much as 100 times. 


An industrial weapon for war and peace 


IGGER output through high- 

speed operation! Better prod- 

ucts through high precision! Lower 

cost through man and machine 
hours saved! 

That's the story of Carboloy 

Cemented Carbide — whether for 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC., DETROIT 32, 


CARBOLOY ( 


Trace MARE 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


speeding up present war produc- 
tion, or for a competitive edge in 
the postwar “battle of costs.” 

And remember—the history of 
Carboloy has been one of steady 
price reduction. We believe this 
price story will interest you. 


MICHIGAN 


The Hardest Metal 
Made ans Man 
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backer, now president of | 


iste 
Lines, back in 1924 that ma: ah. 
would be an “anesthetic to itiative 

Airmail now is paying a profit to th 
Post Office Dept., and th: vould 
feeder operators maintain that the say 
path would be followed by them, Up 
questionably they will need high yg 
pay to break even, but, they 0 di 


the now big airlines when they start. 
in the midtwenties. 


STRATOLINERS AGAIN 


Jumping the gun on postwa expan 
sion plans, ‘Transcontinental & \\¢ 
Air, In .. announced this week an or 
Apr. 1 it will resume daily St: 
service between New York 
fornia. 

TWA _ originally inaugurated th 
service in July, 1940, with a flect of fi, 
Boeing four-engine Stratoliners. The 
planes, taken over by the Air || 
Command for war service, 


ratoline 


| nd Ca 


I Ilsp rt 
were recent 


returned to the airline. They ha 
been completely reconditioned 
Boeing’s Seattle plant. Cost 


ditioning is said to be almost as m 
as the original cost. 

The new service will operat 
reund trip daily between New Yori 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, A 
buquerque, Los Angeles, and San | 


cisco. The elapsed time. eastbou 
from Los Angeles, will be 14 hr., 33 
min., more than two hours faster tha 
current coast-to-coast schedules 


TWA or any other airline. 
On May 1, TWA will start a com 


panion service from Washington 
¢ 


INVENTORY, KING SIZE 


Imagine a warehouse that covers 6} 
sq. mi. of area, filled with 2,000,000 dif 
ferent kinds of items worth $6,500,000 
000. This will give you some idea of the 
gigantic task recently completed by the 
Navy in taking inventory of supply ma 
terials. 

From the inventory, the Navy says it 
learned the whereabouts of misplaced 
material, better identification of non 
standard items, ways of improving stock 
records, better use of storage space, how 
to save man-hours in filling requisi 


tions, as well as ways to improve the 
determination of excess and obsolet 
materials. 

The Navy buys around 4,000,000 
different kinds of goods, whereas ts 
central control inventory covers onl\ 
80,000. From lessons learned during 


the inventory, more efficient procure 
ment is expected. One phase of the 
inflow control program was a review ot 
outstanding supply contracts. To date, 
recommended reductions of material 
amount to $441,000,000. 
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nd of a Lawsuit 


Supreme Court deals. final 
ww to Barnes’ patent claims, 
hich would have meant levy 
most machine-tool makers. 


Almost nine years ago the W. I’. & 
hn Barnes Co., big Rockford (IIl.) 
jchine-tool builder, filed suit against 
e wen bigger Ex-Cell-O Corp., De- 
vit, charging infringement of its pat- 
d thy Mets on hydraulic, electrical, and me- 
sical controls for machine actuation. 
They fg The Supreme Court has now finally 
ded that case, probably the most 
ignificant ever to involve the machine- 
‘ yl industry, by reaffirming the denia! 
dy» Mit the Barnes claims. 
ec What It Meant—Had the Rockford 
muc »mpany been established as the exclu- 
ve owner of the mechanical principles 
volved, most machine-tool makers in 
Yor ie country would have had to pay back 
y, walties and then continue to pay o1 
ra se drastically modify their designs. 
oun Users of the equipment, too, might 
: have been liable. In fact, International 


com 


TO SAVE TIRES 


Ata railway shop a demountable mag- 
net, product of Stearns Magnetic 
its i fg. Co., Milwaukee, sweeps roads 
wound unloading tracks clear of tire- 
1g @ “pping nails when it isn’t lifting car- 
goes. The magnet is powered by an 
of emergency generator mounted on a 
e, fg pallette; a fork truck carries both 
al f§ nits. The improvised sweeper picked 
up 300 Ib. of nails the first day out. 
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Harvester Co. was a defendant in the 
case along with Ex-Cell-O, on the 
grounds that it employed the disputed 
apparatus in its plants. In this respect, 
the case recalled the auto industry’s 
famous Selden patent litigation of the 
carly 1900's. 

¢ Ford’s Famous Victory—George B. 
Selden had applied for a patent on a 
“cheap road locomotive” in 1879. ‘The 
patent was granted in 1895, and an 
association of licensees under the Selden 
patents subsequently became dominant 
in the early automobile industry. Henry 
lord refused to recognize the Selden 
claims and was sued by the association. 

When the Selden licensees warned 

that buyers of Ford cars were liable, 
Ford offered each purchaser a protec- 
tive bond secured by the assets of the 
company. Ford won and established the 
right to manufacture a vehicle having 
such components 4s a carriage, steering 
wheel, clutch, gear, and engine without 
paying royalties to anybody. 
e The Barnes Claims—If established, 
the Barnes claims would have affected 
virtually all machine tools. Six of the 
alleged patent infringements had to do 
with hydraulic controls. One, for in- 
stance, involved unitary construction of 
hydraulic valves which stop, start, re- 
verse, or control speed of tools. Another 
concerned use of a spring loaded valve 
to divert part of the hydraulic fluid 
when the machine is set to operate at 
reduced speed. 

Also involved were patents on elec- 

trical and mechanical controls for ma- 
chine tools, most of them broad enough 
to affect nonhydraulic equipment. 
Spindle positioning by electrical actua- 
tion, for instance, was claimed as a 
Barnes patent. 
@ 2,500,000 Words—The Barnes case 
proceeded through practically six months 
of court hearings at Chicago, during 
which some 2,500,000 words and thou- 
sands of exhibits, many of them wooden 
models, were introduced. The 200- 
page decision of Judge John P. Barnes 
ruled (BW—Jul.3’43,p27) that the plain- 
tiff’s case was invalid as to the claims 
entered. The decision appeared based 
on what the court regarded as the 
breadth of the patent claims and on 
conflicting patents of prior date. 

Having lost its case, the Barnes com- 
pany was charged with about $40,000 
in costs. The firm disputed these in the 
federal court of appeals and finally the 
Supreme Court, where a writ of certio- 
rari was sought to bring up the entire 
lower court record. Denial of this writ 
was considered to have closed the case. 
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Operations 2° 


safer wit? 


vrease wae 


Air Conditioning 


Hospitals are finding 
year ‘round air condi- 
tioning an_ indispen- 
sable aid in operating 
rooms. Patients, doc- 
tors, and staff are all 
greatly benefited by 

J; | its controlled tempera- 
tures and invigorating freshness. 

Years of experience in this work 
have taught us how best to satisfy 
the special requirements of operating 
rooms. 

High relative rtm is necessary 
to carry away static electricity; ex- 
plosion-proof motors and switches are 
used; fresh conditioned air is ad- 
mitted in unusually large proportions: 
controls are automatic, but can be 
instantly adjusted by the surgeon. 
Drafts, noise, dust, and unsteady con- 
ditions are avoided. 

Does your hospital have air con- 
ditioning? Would you like to get 
literature on the subject? Write to 


FEF DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION 
RIC ie 
Des 
j 
dad » 
os 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


The operating room at the Detroit Osteopathic 
Hespital, among many others, has Frick Al 
Conditioning 


i 
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Pep for Engines 


Automatic alcohol-water 
injector said to give economical 
increase in power and efficiency 
to automotive power plants. 


The smoother engine performance 

that every motorist has noticed during 
damp, f weather can now be multi- 
plied. and be made automatically avail- 
able whenever needed, according to the 
manufacturers of an automatic alcohol- 
water injector for automobile engines 
based on injectors so remarkably suc- 
cessful in military aircraft engines. 
e Coolant for Intake—Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Cleveland has revealed 
that it has in production the Vita- 
Meter, a device which, governed by 
the decreased vacuum in the manifold 
when the engine is laboring, introduces 
a flow of internal coolant into the in- 
take. 

Work on the principle goes back to 
1900, but notable progress has been 
made in connection with military air- 
craft, much of it still secret, to obtain 
bursts of power for takeoff and combat 
emergencies. 

Test data indicate that a 50-50 mix- 
ture of alcohol and water is superior to 

lain water in supplementing the anti- 

nock qualities of the fuel. Pure alco- 
hol is said to be more effective in pro- 
ducing maximum performance, but is 
probably ruled out by cost. 

e Uses Any Alcohol—The chemistry of 
injection is not too well understood, but 
the effects appear to be due to the high 
latent heat of vaporization (50-50 ethyl 
alcohol and water, 675 B.t.u., gasoline 
150 B.t.u.) which allows higher out- 
puts of power by cooling pistons and 
cylinders, thereby suppressing detona- 
tion and preignition. 

Any alcohol apparently can be used, 
supplying B.t.u.’s to the charge, in ad- 
dition to oxygen, as well as lowering 
the freezing point of the injection 
liquid. 

In a passenger car or truck installa- 
tion, a tank of approximately 10% of 
the fuel capacity is mounted where 
space permits, but a pump is required 
for levels below the carburetor. 

e Engine Deposits Reduced—Under 
variable loads, engine deposits were 
found to be softer and more easily re- 
moved in motors using injection, En- 
gines were said to be remarkably clean 
after long full-throttle runs. Tests with 
lower-octane gasolines showed, in gen- 
eral, that addition of the internal cool- 
ant improved the rating of the fuel by 
at least ten octane numbers. Best re- 
sults were obtained when the fuel was 
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around twelve numbers lower than the 
engine requirement. 

Alcohol-water injection apparently 

does not increase corrosion, and there 
have been no reports of alkali deposits 
in the engine from its use. 
e Available This Year—Present demand 
was said to exceed 1,000 units a day, 
but it is hoped some injectors will be 
available for the public this year. 

They would be particularly useful at 
eyes because of the low octane gaso- 
ine in use. A. T. Colwell, Thompson 
vice-president, said a separate company 
division was planned for the manufac- 
ture of the device. 

Dr. William J. Hale, research con- 
sultant for the Dow Chemical Co., re- 
cently hailed the Vita-Meter as “the 
great step forward in automotive en- 

ineering in years.” Engineers of 
Villys-Overland Motors, Inc., and the 
Mack Mfg. Corp. also have reported 
enthusiastically on their experiments. 

e Cost a Key Factor—Other engineers 
cautiously forecast that general use will 
be resolved by the cost factor, with the 
ultimate economy depending upon the 
grade of fuel used and the percentage 
of time the motor is operated at full 
throttle. 

Because light aircraft engines run a 
full load only a small portion of the 
time, it is probable that they will be 
designed after the war to operate on 
fuel for ground vehicles. Thus it is pre- 
dicted that alcohol-water injection will 
be particularly valuable in this field. 


In a typical installation of the Vita- 
Meter in an auto, the alcohol-water 
supply tank is mounted high enough 
to provide gravity feed for its injector 
which is designed to give the engine 
an extra punch under heavy loads. 


Color in Plants 


Experiment shows , 
in output of workers foll 
repainting of machinery in| 
green, and coral shades, 


Bright—and even dainty—color; » 
be used on production machine, 
give a simultaneous lift to wor 
morale and output. Long a pet the 
of many paint manufacturers, the y, 
has been given a successful tryoyt | 
the Thompson Aircraft Products 
of Cleveland. As a result its 2% 
machines are being repainted, with 
objective a production boost (in expg 
ments 15%) at no additional cost. 
e Checks Show Upswing—Checks yy, 
made in the Thompson plant bef 
and after the experimental transfony 
tion of the tool room, and J. D. Wrigl 
general manager, reported that thy 
showed a definite upswing in individy 
performances. It was enough to jusij 
expansion of the program, but Wrg 
made clear that he believes output 
always prone to increase tempo 
when workers realize they are bei 
checked. 

Thompson is using green on the bag 

of machine tools, buff for silhouettig 
upper portions, and coral red for mo 
ing parts. Coral also is used on dang 
points—such as hoists—because of it 
high visibility. The general harmony 
is preserved in walls, traffic zone mark 
and dado stripes. 
@ Many Plans Siiggested—The adopted 
color scheme is’ one of a number ¢ 
combinations recommended by vari 
manufacturers of paints. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., for instance, sug 
gests light gray with silhouetted portion 
in buff or light green (BW —Apr.]'#. 
p62). Sherwin-Williams has issued a lit 
of 17 proposed harmonies for industra 
plants. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Ce 
urges a dark green for “‘noncritical” part 
of a machine and eleven focal colors fo 
“critical” parts—the selection to & 
made to contrast machine and matena 
being processed. 

Universally recommended in connec 

tion with the use of color is a coi 
cident study of lighting. Reflection 
values of the light colors vary from 25% 
to 40%, or two to three times the re 
flection value of standard machine to’ 
gray. 
e Lighting Aids Proposed—With this 1 
mind, the Arco Co. of Cleveland ha 
published a guide to industrial colo 
selection employing for this purpose five 
shades of accurately measured reflection 
value in blue, green, tan, coral, and 
gray. 
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No. 530 Fulton Sylphon Engine 


Safety Control. If the cooling . 


system fails to function ...or 
iflubricating oil pressuredrops 
too low, control stops engine 
automatically , instantly. 


No. 923 Fulton Syiphon Reg- 
ulator in the cooling line may 
be equipped with a 3-way valve 
to divert all or a part of the 
water through a by-pass. Elim- 
inmates manual “‘cracking.”’ 


New Movie . . .““The Story of a Bellows” is available 
to interested executives and organizations. Not only 
» does it demonstrate graphically how a Fulton Sylphon 
& Bellows converts pressure and temperature changes 
into controlled mechanical movement, but it also 
shows clearly the operation of various types of tem- 


perature regulators. 


Controlled Operating 
Temperatures Pay... 


HE EXPECTANT MOTHER hen knows it... she keeps her eggs 
at a constant temperature. The diesel engine operator 
knows it too... guards his operating range just as zealously. 
Too low . . . and efficiency is impaired. 
Too high . . . and costly damage may result. 


Just right ... and that means the temperature recommended 
by the engine builder. Then there’s maximum efficiency— 
with fuel saving often as much as 10%. No wonder Fulton 
Sylphon Controls, Nos, 923 and 530, enjoy such popularity. 


No. 923 Temperature Regulator automatically controls the 
coolant flow, shortens the “warmup,” gives better perform- 
ance throughout entire range. If the temperature goes too high, 
or other emergencies arise, then No, 530 Diesel Engine Safety 
Control shuts off fuel supply and stops the engine. 


For further information, write for Bulletin FW-817. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 


The brush that gets the 


“inside stuff” on moulds.. 


Dies and moulds used in virtually all industries 
are kept in producing trim with Osborn Brushes 


IES like the one illustrated make parts for every conceivable 

product. They must be cleaned—thoroughly cleaned and 
polished or the mould can become fouled and unfit for service. 
Osborn brushes climb right into those difficult-to-reach contours 
—removing grease, burned oil, lashings, rubber. And the moulds 
keep right on producing parts which go into millions of diversi- 
fied products where they join millions of gears and screws and 
engine parts which have also been finished with Osborn brushes. 
Ultimately they will become the ships, automobiles, radios, wash- 
ing machines and even streamline trains . . . all of which America 
is waiting to buy. 

Industry after industry ... this job is a problem common to all. 
Brushing wheels, as developed by Osborn, 50-year pioneer and 
leader in the field, have been proven under wartime stress—the 
best tools for this type of work. 

Whatever you make now—or intend to make in the future— 
whether it’s made of rubber, metal, fabric or plastic—it will pay you 
to investigate the contribution that power brushing, as developed 
by Osborn, can make to your product. You'll get greater uni- 
formity, better looks and better performance at a lower unit cost 
—with Osborn power brushing. 

Write The Osborn Manufacturing Company now and a trained 
field engineer will make a study of your present and projected 
operations—without obligation. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


iInDOSTRY 


NEW PRODUCT 


Spring Lock Fastener 


One of the simplest an 
pensive of the blind fast 
inspired by wartime requ 
the new Simmons Spring Loc\ 
manufactured by the Simmons M, 
Tool Corp., Albany 1, N.Y. It 
as a single unit, consisting of a 
equipped stud (below), to be ty 
simply into the mating holes of | 
pieces of sheet material to be ; 
together, turned by screwdriver or 
and locked securely by spring presy 

Since the head of the fastener , 
designed that it can be turned on) 
a clockwise direction, it locks or 
locks with a quarter turn in a 90% 
rotation, or can be installed immoy; 


as a blind rivet. Permanent installat 
in an outer sheet prevents loss of !! 
fastener when it is unlocked. The 
device will be used presently ti 
chor the removable inspection pai 
of radio transmitters and other 
tronic equipment. After the war it! 
expected to find applications on pr 
ucts ranging fiom refrigerators 
washing mabiaes to cars and ships 


Heat-Indicating Bands 


Newest Sylphseal Bands, develop 
by the Sylvania Industrial Corp.. 
FE. 42 St.. New York 17, for the p 
tective sealing of bottles, are bev 
manufactured out of cellulose as ' 
merly but with an indicating dve 
their composition which changes © 
permanently when subjected to he 
Dark green becomes bright orang 
Present wartime application, for whi 
they are devised, is around the ned 
of blood-transfusion bottles to ena) 
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“Wonder what our competitors 
pay for power... 


33 
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vo don’t have to worry about steam produce TODD burners. Today these plants are producing 
tion costs if your boilers are fired by TODD more power—with up to 10% less fuel. Even 
burners. Why let inefficient boiler room equip- _larger fuel savings are frequently reported. 
ment waste precious fuel today—and cut down TODD combustion engineers are old hands at 
your profits when competition gets tough again? modernization. Call on them at any time—with- 
Get the jump on power costs right mow—by out obligation—for an impartial survey of your 
modernizing with TODD oil and gas burning plant, and for suggestions, specifications, esti- 
equipment. mates. Let them show you in terms of dollars and 
Industrial and commercial plants all over the cents why NOW IS THE TIME TO MODERN- 
country have already installed modern automatic IZE WITH TODD. 


YIPMENT DIVISION 
eget ae CORPORATION 


DD SHIPY “4 
oo weet 26th Street, New York 1, N 


Stabilized, maximum employment is not 
only possible, it’s essential if we are to 
maintain our American standard of liv- 
ing—and you can do something about 
it—now. 

We Suggest This . . . (1) Deter- 
mine your minimum needs to begin post- 
war business. (2) Place unrated orders for 
these necessary materials to be delivered 
when restrictions permit.(3) Advise your 
customers to follow this same plan. 

Here’s Why . . . (1) This plan per- 
mits suppliers to anticipate your needs 
and begin earlier production on them. 
(2) It also gives you a backlog to start 
you off when Uncle Sam cancels Ais 
orders. (3) Employees knowing of your 
activity in this respect will be more 
content and interested in their work— 


Ste tative, 


A Thought on Peace-time Business That Helps War Production 


a doctor, nurse, or processor 
to tell at a glance whether a 
been sterilized or not. 
Future peacetime applicat 
not been explored, but it 
pated that the “blushing ba 
find their way into the pac 
pharmaceuticals. It is suggc 
bottles of certain heat-sensiti 
cals and biologicals could ca 
whose color would indicate a) ilur 
to keep them properly  refricerates 
Colors will not be limited to t! 
orange sequence. 


Vertical Salt Bath 


Purpose of the new Upton Vertic, 
Electric Salt Bath Furnace, develope; 
by the Upton Electric Fumace J. 
vision, 7450 Melville St., Detroit 7 
is the annealing and other heat treat 
ment of long broaches, shaft 
similar members in a vertical po 
Sagging that sometimes accomp 
horizontal heating is reported to be 
eliminated. Depth of the bath is §] 
in.; surface area of the bath only 9x9 
in., thus keeping to a minimum the 
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they'll feel more secure about your 
business offering peace-time jobs. (4) 
Your staff will be oriented in their 
thinking and less susceptible to vague 
reconversion worries. 

With all business following this plan, 
the gap will be shortened. Depleted 
world markets will be more quickly ex- 
ploited. Those 55 million peace-time 
jobs needed for an ideal post-war econ- 
omy will be much closer to actuality. 

Remember . . . Good management 
always sees its responsibility to the over- 
all national welfare. As C.E.D. reports, 
“the companies that are doing the best 
on war contracts are the same ones that 
are doing the best post-war planning.” 
For reprints of this ad, write Heppenstall 
Company, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


HEPPENSTALL, 


the most dependable name in forgings 
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amount of salt to be brought to and 
kept at high temperatures. 

Heating electrodes are at the bottom 
of the pot, hence do not intrude on the 
working space. Efficiency of the arrange- 
ment is said to be proved in “actual 
operation where, while a temperature 
drop of 4 F (just enough to actuate the 
‘on’ and ‘off’ controller) can take place 
at the bottom of the pot, the molten 
salt at the top of the pot remains at 
practically constant temperature. More- 
over, when long pieces of cold work 
are introduced into the bath, there is 
a uniform drop in temperature through 
the entire bath.” 
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THINGS TO COME 


Rapi growth in the number 
of indstrial electronic installa- 
tions need not mean that future 
radio © -eption will thereby suffer 
in qua’ ty. Recent experiments on 
shieldirz many sorts of electronic 
power -enerators, — the 
increa ingly popular _high-fre- 
uency heaters and_ electronic 
welding machines, indicate that 
the fied strength of radiations 
which might interfere with home 
radios can be reduced by a factor 
of 45,000 to 1, or virtually to zero. 

If a single screen cage over an 
active wave-thrower will not re- 
duce radiation sufficiently, a 
double screen cage will almost 
certainly do the trick. Cages that 
have to be opened too frequently 
while power is on, with conse- 
quent broadcasting of interference, 
can be equipped with double 
wave-trap doors similar in prin- 
ciple and operation to light-trap 
doors in photographic darkrooms. 
Some cages can be equipped with 
wave-trapped conveyors to carry 
work to and from machines. 


Seeds sown by airplane will pro- 
vide this spring's Victory gardener 
with little more than academic in- 
terest, for it is estimated that 2 
120-m.p.h. hedge-hopper could 
spread them to a density of onc 
seed per square foot at the rate of 
14,000 acres an hour. It is pro- 
posed that such seeds be inclosed 
in pellets of clay to which sub- 
stances repellent to insects, birds, 
and rodents have been added. 
Weight of the clay would cause 
each little ball to penetrate the 
earth. Moisture in the clay would 
give an assist to the seed’s prompt 
germination. 


¢ The almost inaudible swish of 
the oxyacetylene torch could_con- 
ceivably supersede the rat-a-tat-tat 
of the rock drill for sinking holes 
in granite, if continuing experi- 
ments bear out their present prom- 
ise. Since that particular rock 
crumbles to sand-like particles 
under high heat, a torch consist- 
ing of a hollow, water-cooled Pipe 
acts as a drill, disintegrating the 
rock, which is carried away by 
the cooling water at hitherto un- 
attainable speeds up to one linear 
inch of hole in 15 seconds. Exten- 
sion of the torch-drill to other 
kinds of rock will depend upon 
their behaviour under heat. 
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SUPERIOR SOURCE of HEAT > 


For decades the Bunsen Burner has 
been unsurpassed for use in the 
laboratory, wherever quick heat 
is required. Today, in thousands of 
industrial plants, the ‘‘Infra-Red"’ 
Ceramic Burner and other modern 
gas equipment developed through 


continuous research are supplying © 


intense, flexible, accurately con- 
trollable heat for all types of in- 
dustrial heating operations. Large 
savings in time, floor space and 
other values accrue. 

Tirelessly, Gas scientists and 


equipment manufacturers strive to _ 


design new methods of Gas heat 
application that will do the best 
job for a specific purpose. The re- 
sults are seen in industrial Gas 
heating equipment which has not 
only made a significant contribu- 


tion to the war effort but is destined 
to play an increasingly important 
role in peacetime production. 
There is a man perhaps only a 
few blocks from your office who, 
from large resources of informa- 


tion and experience, can advise 


you fully what Gas can do in your 
plant. He is the Industrial Gas 
Engineer of your local Gas Com- 
pany. There is no charge for con- 
sulting him. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


BUY WAR BONDS... HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


F I N A N € E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Rail Separation 


Jersey Central to transfer 
properties in Pennsylvania to 
new subsidiary in maneuver to 
escape “inequitable tax.” 


Trustees of the bankrupt Central 
Railroad of New Jersey have apparently 
given up all hope of any immediate 
amendment of New Jersey’s state fran- 
chise tax law to remove what the road 
has long called inequitable application 
of the statute to its operations. 

e Subsidiary Proposed—The trustees are 
now ready to embark on some unique 
corporate maneuvers to “forestall if not 
eliminate” protracted litigation on fu- 
ture New Jersey franchise tax assess- 
ments. As a starter, the U. S. District 
Court at Newark has been asked to 
approve transfer of all Jersey Central's 
functions and properties in Pennsylvania 


BUSINESS ADVISERS MEET WITH PRESIDENT 


Some members of the Business Advisory Council for the 
Dept. of Commerce pose for news cameras on the White 
House steps after their first joint meeting with President 
Roosevelt and his new Commerce secretary, Henry A. 
Wallace, last week. They and their business affiliations are 
(left to right, front row): James Young (J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.); Wallace; Thomas B. McCabe (Scott Paper), 
chairman; John L. Collyer (B. F. Goodrich); Robert L. 
Mehornay (North-Mehornay Furniture); Ralph E. Flan- 
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to a new, wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Central Railroad Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Under the plan, the trustees propose 
to lease to Central of Pennsylvania such 
Jersey Central locomotives and other 
rolling stock and equipment as the sub- 
sidiary will need for operating purposes. 
The new company also would be pro- 
vided with $750,000 cash working 
capital. 

In return Central of New Jersey 
would receive all the capital stock of the 
new subsidiary, and would be paid, in 
the form of rent, a stated percentage of 
Central of Pennsylvania’s actual yearly 
earnings based upon the amount of 
the parent company’s investment in the 
leased property. 
e Uneg ol Burden Claimed—The fran- 
chise rt which all roads operating in 
New Jersey have joined in fighting in 
past years, is a levy against each sys- 
tem’s net railway operating income 
(gross operating revenues, less all oper- 
ating expenses but before addition of 
“other income” or deduction of outlays 


land Gas & Coke); 


for interest charges, leased | 
etc.). The tax liability is ba 
percentage of each road’s ti 
located within the state. 

In the case of Jersey Cx 
thirds of its mileage happen 
cated in New Jersey since it 
paratively short main line wh 
only from the Hudson Riv« 
City to the hard coal region 
Pennsylvania. Thus, a high: 
age of its net railway operati 
is subject to the franchise t 
the case with other major roa 
ing New Jersey. 

To make matters even wor 
ing to the trustees, the Nx 
mileage—due to the millions + 
had to be invested in termin 


ties to handle the freight traffic . rigina 


ing elsewhere and the road 
suburban passenger business—i 
profitable segment of the system. 
e Sought Lower Rental—Jers 


tral’s trackage in Pennsylvania (know 
as the Lehigh & Susquehanna Divisio; 
is the system’s most profitable mileag 
But it is not owned by the road. Sing 
1871 that segment has been operate/ 
under a lease from Lehigh Coal ¢ 
Navigation Co, (BW —Mar.18'44,p63 


Robert H. Patchin (W. 


assistant to the ch 
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ders (Boston Federal Reserve Bank); Richard R. Deupree 
(Procter & Gamble). Second row: Paul B. McKee (Port- 
G. M. Humphrey (M. A. Hanna Co.’; 
Stacy May (McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.); Prentiss M. 
Brown (Detroit Edison); 
Grace & Co.); John W. Snyder (St. Louis First National 
Bank); Ermest G. Draper (Federal Reserve System); 
Harrison Jones (Coca Cola Co.). Third row: Deane W 
Malott (University of Kansas); James S. Knowlson (Stew- 
art-Warner); Walter White, 
man; and W. Gibson Carey, Jr. (Yale & Towne). 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Reports 
on its 98th Year of Service 


INCOME STATEMENT 


INCOME: 
rating Revenues—Freight, 
— ger, Mail, Express, etc. . . . 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and 
interest on securities owned 


Total 


EXPENSES: 

Operating Expenses eevee 

James - see eee eseeerseces 
ipment and Joint Facility Rents 

Other Charges—chiefly rentals paid 
for leased roads and interest on 
the Company’s debt oeeeeste 


Total 
Net Income 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Appropriations to sinking and 
sane E. -6. ie 6 6 6 6 6 © 
Retirement of Debt—Penna. R.R. Co. 
Dividend 5% ($2.50 per share) .. . 
Transferred to credit of 
Profit and Loss . se ee se 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

Business continued at a very high level 
during 1944, the volume being the larg- 
est in the Company's history. Operating 
revenues for the first time in almost one 
hundred years of operation amounted to 
over one billion dollars. 

While operating revenues increased 
$30,242,757, due to the greater volume 
of traffic, this was more than offset by 
an increase of $72,808,034 in operatin 

es, caused principally by the fi 

ofect of the wage increases referred to 
in the 1943 report, increased costs of ma- 
terial and fuel, and the cost of handling 
the larger volume of business. Taxes re- 
mained abnormally high. As a result, Net 
Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 
less than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less 
than in 1942. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the dividend paid in 1944 was main- 
tained at the same rate paid in 1943 and 
1942, or 5% ($2.50 per share). 


TAXES 


Railway taxes of the Company for 1944 
(federal income taxes, excess profits taxes 
and other federal, state and local corpo- 
rate and property taxes), amounted to 
$126,034,483. They were, with the ex- 
ception of 1943, the highest in the his- 
tory of the Company. These taxes, to- 
gether with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,862,679, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13,941,247, aggregated 
$152,838,409. 

All taxes required 15.2 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the 
equivalent of 23.3% upon the capital 
stock, or $11.63 per share. The extent of 
the tax bill in 1944 is well indicated by 
the fact that taxes took about 70 cents 
out of every dollar left after paying oper- 
ating expenses and other charges. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 
Substantial reductions in the outstand- 


e $1,010,015,912 


1944 
I $30,242,757 


39,272,649 D 
{049,288,561 I 


3,230,869 
27,011,888 


736,318,745 
152,838,409 
11,886,692 


I 72,808,034 
D 27,567,082 
I 3,576,150 


83,524,284 
984,568,130 
64,720,431 


1,107,161 
47,709,941 
20,698,053 


3,244,558 1,320,439 
18,767,970 1,456,970 
32,919,385 =_ 


9,788,518 D_ 23,475,462 


ing debt in the hands of the public con- 
tinued during the year, the debt of 
System Companies being reduced 
$31,283,927. The debt of the System in 
the hands of the public ‘shows a net 
reduction of $138,000,000 during the 
last five years. 
REFINANCING OF BONDS 
Refunding operations, detailed in the 
report, have resulted in calling for re- 
demption, during 1944 and so far this 
year, four issues of bonds totalling 
$140,735,000, while new issues, totalling 
$129,735,000, and bearing lower rates of 
interest, have been sold to provide funds 
for the redemptions. These transactions 
insure ultimate savings of approximately 
$61,000,000. In addition, refunding opera- 
tions of three terminal companies, jointly 
owned with other railroads, will produce 
ultimate savings to the Pennsylvania of 
approximately $9,200,000. 
THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the continued loyalty and effi- 
ciency of the employes, who have 
supported the war effort in full, and co- 
operated wholeheartedly and effectively 
with the management. 

A remarkable job has been done by 
these employes—continuously now for 
five years—and it is to the lasting credit 
of these men and women who staff and 
operate the railroad that they have never 
failed to meet their responsibilities in all 
the problems that have confronted the 
railroad. 

STOCKHOLDERS 

The Capital Stock of the Company at 
the close of the year was owned by 
213,121 stockholders, an increase of 
3,503 compared with December 31, 1943, 
with an average holding of 61.8 shares. 

M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
@ Seevvng The Medion 1? | 


Comparison with 1943 


INCREASING BUSINESS 
DECREASING PROFITS 


Even though the volume of business was 
greater than in any year in the Company's history, 
Net Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 less 
than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less than in 1942. 


AVERAGE COMPENSATION AND 
PAYROLL TAXES PER EMPLOYE 


oa} COMPENSATION f 
$2,588 12,764 


in vy li i 


PAYROLL TAXES 


$1,962 
@ SHARE re | 


s 
AND RARROAD RETIREMENT PAYMENTS) 


PAYROLL COST PER EMPLOYE 


$2,927 
$2,744 , 
$2,076 12,209» #2453 
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The chart shows the steady increase in the 
average compensation per employe of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and in the railroad’s share of 
unemployment insurance and railroad retire- 
ment payments over the past five years. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


araplat heat 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


150,000 Shares $3.75 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $102.50 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends 


signed only by persons to whom the undersigned may regularly 
distribute the Prospectuses in such State. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from the under- | 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Mellon Securities Corporation Smith, Barney &Co. 


March 14, 1945. 


Pails! 


MARKET ACTIVITY in 
railroad stocks and bonds since the start of the 
Allied offensive makes it essential for all liwestors 
to re-appraise the outlook for the future value of 
their rail holdings. Our 22-page “Post-War Ap- 
praisal of Railroads” includes a general analysis 
of the outlook for the industry, statistics on 46 
roads with projected earnings and their appili- 
cation to bonds, preferred and common stocks. 


Write on your letterhead for a copy of BW-88 


E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 


SIXTY ONE BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


= 
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and its use in recent years |\,s cally 
for an annual rental of almost $2,3) 
000. “a 

This rental charge has for sme time 


accounted for almost one-half of Jer: 
Central’s total annual fixed TBE te 
quirements. Even before the road thre, 
in the towel and asked for reorganin, 


tion under Section 77 in late |939 4 
was trying to persuade the coal ; ompany 
to agree to easier terms. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation, howeye, 

was adamant and, recognizing the rm 
portance of the trackage to Jerscy Cen, 
tral, threatened to operate the | high & 
Susquehanna Division mileag: = an 
independent road. Three years ago the 
court ordered the trustees to Continue 
the lease as it stood. 
e Sublease Approved—An amicable set. 
tlement of all these differences has just 
been reached. The coal company has 
also agreed to a sublease of its railroad 
property to Central of Pennsylvania, 
But the rental charge is to remain up. 
changed and Jersey Central’s trustees 
will not be relieved of their liabilit 
for the annual payments. 

If the court approves, Jersey Central 

and Central of Pennsylvania will start 
operating at once as two separate mil. 
road properties. The latter will estab. 
lish its own tariffs. The division of tey- 
enues between the two roads on am 
joint haulage will be established on the 
same basis that is customarily used be- 
tween other railroads in the same ter- 
ritory. 
e Tax Saving Expected—The separation, 
the trustees say, will enable them to 
“establish the extent: of the net income 
derived from the operation of the Penn- 
sylvania properties,” and to determine 
whether system facilities in the Hudson 
River terminal area are being operated 
profitably. 

But more importantly, since the pres- 
ent method of computing the franchise 
tax gives Jersey Central no credit for its 
heavy leased-line rentals, William Wyer, 
chief executive officer of the system, 
estimates that the change would be the 


‘| means of bringing about a substantial 


reduction in the road’s future tax pay- 
ments to New Jersey. 

Savings in New Jersey taxes would 
be offset somewhat by increases in 
federal and Pennsylvania levies. But 
there is plenty of leeway in that con- 
nection. Wyer has already figured that 
under the new setup savings in New 
Jersey taxes alone would have been 
$2,100,000 in 1943, more than $1,000,- 
000 in 1942. 

The change, it is claimed, would make 
the ie reorganization of the road 
an easier job. But Wall Street mil 
experts don’t expect to see much activ- 
ity in that direction for some time to 
come. 
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OF THE DELICIOUS FLAVOR _aational Defluorophos. Canners and food pro- 


cessors accentuate the rich, savory flavor of 


pres- 


hise OF FINE FOODS... 
op F their products with International Mono Sodium 
‘yer, So that you may relish the delicious flavor of Glutamate. You benefit in these and many other 
fem, fine foods so abundantly produced in America, ways from the minerals and chemicals produced 


the 
itial 


potassium and phosphate chemicals produced by International for agriculture, for the food 
by International are widely used to improve the and drug trades and for a wide variety of 


dy- 

Pa quality and yield of crops. The essential nutri- manufacturing industries. International Minerals 
ald tional requirement for phosphorus in poultry & Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 
in and cattle feeds is met by the use of Inter- 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


....Serve you in many ways through industry and ogriculture: 
POTASH ond PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and ferti- 
lizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality 
crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodi Glut te, Glutamic Acid, 
Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defivorinated Phos- 
phate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 
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FOLLANSBEE 


When your requirements call for Cold 
Rolled Strip to exacting specifications 
—and speedy delivery is also impera- 
tive—Follansbee offers that hard-to- 
find combination of service and 
quality which enables you to main- 
tain your production schedules and 
your own high product standards. 


You'll find Follansbee Cold Rolled 
Strip precision rolled to the exact 
temper, gauge, width and finish your 
specifications demand. Follansbee’s 
skilled organization also possesses a 
flexibility which frequently permits 
the adjustment of mill schedules to 
serve in extraordinary situations. 


It’s a good plan to satisfy yourself on 
Follansbee quality now, even before 
you’re pressed for time on delivery. 
Then, should you need hurry-up 
service, you'll feel free to rely on 
Follansbee commitments on delivery. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices— New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, 

Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal 
Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS @ BILLETS, SHEETS & STRIP + CLAD METALS +d COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS @ STRIP 


POLISHED BLUE SHEETS + 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP «+ SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


New-lIssue Spur 


Rise in corporate fi ancing 
is partially attributable to i, 
advent of another war loa 
SEC backlog still grows. 


Spurred by realization that the , 
tive phase of the Seventh W ar [o, 
drive is less than two montis ay, 
much new corporate financing is jo, 
rushing to get under the wire. In fac: 


the corporate new issues market , 
finally showing so much acccleratio; 
that the current week is quit apt t 
prove the busiest one enjoyed hy \\, 
Street’s underwriting houses thus fy 
in 1945. 

e Laclede’s Big Deal—Largest financin; 
operation set for launching this wee; 
was completed Monday when Laclede 
Gas Light Co. secured almost $32,(0\ 
000 of cash for refunding purpox 
through the sale of $19,000,000 ne 
34% mortgage bonds, $3,000,000 
34% debentures, and 2,165,000 shar 
of new common stock. 

Also scheduled for early completio: 
are a number of additional hefty piece 
of financing. These include offering 
of $15,000,000 new Marshall Field 
& Co. 44% preferred shares, at whic! 
holders of the present 6% stock ar 
being given the first crack; $24,000,00/ 
Wheeling Steel 34% first mortgag 
bonds, sold to refund 34s; that part of 
$7,000,000 new Anghor Hocking Gla 
Corp. $4 preferred not taken by holder 
of the $5 shares now’out; and $4,000- 
000 of New Florida Power Corp. pre 
ferred, to refund $7 shares. There are 
at least four smaller operations that 
will involve the sale of 160,000 share 
of preferred and 205,000 of common 
stock. 

e Backlog Increases—Despite the 
crease in activity, the backlog of nev 
issues awaiting clearance from the Se 
curities & Exchange or Interstate Com 
merce commissions still shows a rapid 
growth. 

Wall Streeters, as a result, now ex- 
pect to see by mid-April the comple- 
tion of many very substantial pieces of 
new corporate financing. These should 
include the public offering of new 
bond issues, ranging in size from 
around $25,000,000 up to $80,000,000 
by such companies as Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., Ohio Edison Co., Texas 
Electric Service Co., Chicago & North 
Western Ry., the Reading Co., Dis- 
tillers Corp., Seagrams, Ltd., and New 
York Power & Light Corp. 

e Likely Candidate—Among other 
likely candidates for public offering 
before the Seventh War Loan starts 
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National City was the first U.S. national bank 
to establish a branch in South America and 
promote inter-American banking and trade. 


N 1914, The National City Bank of New York 
2A eee in bringing the Americas closer 
together, commercially and financially, through the 
establishment of a branch south of the border. 
Today, City Bank branches are located throughout 
South and Central America and the Caribbean. 

The 2,000 men and women who staff these 35 
inter-American branches speak the language and 
are intimately acquainted with the customs and 
business requirements of their respective countries. 

Through Head Office in New York or correspon- 
dent banks throughout the world, you can take 
advantage of National City’s long experience and 
wide-spread facilities—in South America, or any- 
where else in the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York 
65 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


SIMON BOLIVAR was the first 
great leader of South American 
independence, and father of the 
Pan-American idea. In 1826, 
his vision of inter-American 
unity wasrealized with the open- 
ing of the first Pan-American 
Congress in Panama. 


39 ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 


Flores (Buenos Aires) 
Plaza Once (Buenos Aires) 


Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sado Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 


Havana 


Cuatro Caminos (Havana) 
Galiano (Havana) 
La Lonja (Havana) 


Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 


Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Why IS A POSTAGE STAMP? 


That’s right—to mail a letter! And there’s 
no better way than by the Postage Meter—in 
your own office . . . The Postage Meter prints 
any stamp value, as and when you want it— 
seals envelopes, too—fast . .. holds any amount 
of postage for any kind of mail—including air 
mail, special delivery, parcel post; theftproof, 
foolproof, accounted for . . . speeds your mail 
through the postoffice to earlier trains and 
planes, because metered mail needs no canceling, 
no postmarking. There’s more than meets the 
eye in this postage stamp...as thousands of 
fortunate firms now know, as thousands more 
will know when our war job is done. Meantime, 
for an interesting booklet, write today to 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


1483 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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Dots. Notional Boord of Fire Underwriters 
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Fire losses have risen steadily in recent 
years, just as they did in the World 
War, and expanded to $423,538,00) 
in 1944, 11% above 1943 levels and 
35% greater than in 1942. This is the TOR 
biggest fire loss reported in any yea Philip 
since 1938. Largely because of thisMM§os,000 
trend and because average premiumpands, § 
rates are the lowest on record, frejgpt the 
underwriting is now generally up 8) 2 
profitable. Insurance experts say the wed | 
larger loss payments are due chiefly Class 
to rising values and higher costs, andjMput of th 
to the lessened waftime maintenance": * 
and care of property. January, 1945, or sl0 
showed losses 16% greater than years 7.50 
earlier levels and little improvement), 194 
in the recent trend of fire losses is “~s 

= ae ct to « 
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rolling are a $60,000,000 new Virginian 
Ry. bond issue to refund present 335, 
some $10,000,000 of new General 
lire & Rubber Co. preferred and 
common stock, part for refunding and 
part for new money needs; a $74,000, 
000 Erie Railroad issue to replace 4s 
now out; and 500,000 shares of new 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. pre 
ferred to redeem present $4.50 stock, 
though this issue will first be offered 
to stockholders. 

A substantial increase in capital, in- 
volving the sale of a large amount ot 
new preferred or debentures, is like 
wise reported to be under active cor 
sideration of directors of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. for refunding put 
poses. Also, Central Vermont Public 
Service may soon sell $7,000,000 of 
new bonds, Central Illinois Electric & 
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$15,000,000, and Virginia Elec- 
Power Co. $33,000,0 fe 
foot Question—Whether new cor- 


ite bond issues offered between the Ly “HOW DOES MUEHLHAUSEN 
d seventh war bond drives will Ms 
; ae <traordinary $1,600,000,000 4 MAKE THOSE 
d in the months between 


"3 | ind sixth loans (BW—Dec. \ ps | y , | 9 | a & R Co Sy Z - 


44,p76) 1s still a moot question. 
Only some $830,000,000 of new ai 
wes have been seen since the sixth ;, SPRI NG” : 
ve ended last December. Many in / 3 
fnancial district thus have doubts 
t an additional $800,000,000 is apt Well—it’s this way. Those big babies must be 
materialize by mid-May even though coiled hot, to extremely close tolerances... and 
e quick oversubscription of most produced in quantity at P-38 speed. It’s specialized 
vent new offerings indicates that a work that demands very specialized equipment. So 
ller’s market” still prevails. —Muehlhausen has one huge plant totally devoted 
Wall Street, however, expects pre- to hot-forming. It is all conveyorized.. Production 
d stock refunding operations to is governed by a central laboratory. The quench- 
= abl go in ti ing tanks are the size of swimming pools, and sky- 
= oudmenme prommence im the scraper-like shot blasters give springs clean, lustrous 
w issues market from here on as a finish and added life. 
«it of the marked success last week 
the offering of 150,000 shares of new 
ontinental Can Co. preferred. ‘This 
re the record-breaking low dividend 
te of $3.75 and was sold on a yield 
sis of but 3.65%. 


TON-FISHER PROSPECTS 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., paid $8,- 
25,000 for the plant, warehouse, 
ands, goodwill, real estate, and part 
f the inventory of Axton-Fisher To- 
acco Co., Louisville (BW —Jun.24’44, 
118), the annual report of Axton 
owed last week. 7 4 “ 
Class B stockholders — seceived Automatic tapering of bar ends prior to coiling 
but of the liquidation by Transamerica 
orp. a distribution of tobacco ware- 
ouse receipts valued at between $90 
nd $100 a share and a cash dividend 
f $7.50. The balance sheet as of Dec. 
|, 1944, showed excess of assets over 
abilities approximating $294,860 sub- 
ct to contingent liabilities. 
Should it be found that no refund 
is due the U. S. government in ex- 
pending renegotiation proceedings, as is 
‘lieved by the Axton management to 
- the case, and should a Puerto Rican 
reasury Claim be settled without charge, 
the surplus would equal $2.07 a share 
mn the 142,000 shares of Class B stock Precision grinding squares both spring ends at once 


utstanding. If the Puerto Rican 
lam should be settled at its maximum To really appreciate how your production schedule and product can 
sum of $105,000. i ‘ould benefit by these extensive facilities, call Muehlhausen in on your next 
poms ’ , It would cause a re- spring job. Write today for our new booklet on hot-coiling springs. 
duction of 74¢ a share of Class B, MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION (Division of Standard 
leaving $1.33 as a possible final liqui- Steel Spring Company), 775 Michigan oan Logansport, Indiana. 


dating dividend. 
Fa es To improve product performance, use 


WAR INSURANCE RENEWAL 

War Damage Corp., the Reconstruc- M UEHLHA USEN 
tion Finance Corp. subsidiary organized 
to handle government-written war dam- e 
age insurance, is reported to have de- D g 
cided to repeat last year’s action (BW— esi ne 
Apr.8'44,p108) and renew for another 


nas SPRINGS 


Precision hot-coiling springs on automatic equipment 
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Shipping finished springs in carload lots 
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Tax Law Changes 
That Would Aid 
Reconversion Financing 


The winning of the war as speedily as possible is 
paramount, of course, to every other consideration. 
But the managements of a large number of American 
industrial concerns are now properly considering 
reconversion problems they must eventually face. 


As a commercial bank vitally interested in the 
financial problems of its customers and industry 
generally, this Company discusses in the current 
issue of its publication, ““The Guaranty Survey,” 
suggested changes in Federal tax laws and their 
administration that would be of substantial aid in 
financing reconversion. These changes relate to 
excess profits tax refunds, carry-backs of losses and 
unused excess profits tax credits, and refunds due 
to accelerated amortization of war production 
facilities. 

Copies of this issue of “The Guaranty Sur- 
vey,” our monthly review of business and 
financial conditions in this country and 
abroad, will gladly be sent upon request to 


anyone interested. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $302,000,000 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 


year all insurance now in fo:ce with, 
payment of premium and wit’ \out pe. 
sity for action by the insur 7 
This automatic extension, jt js 
will not apply to coverage writtes ; 
such policies as builders’ ris: , op },, 
registered mail, or express. Also. ,, 
and additional war damag. insy;., 
will be subject to rates and condit, 
previously established by lay 


Life Payments Up 


Insurance death benef 
on policyholders in the milits 
services show a large increay 
Other claims rise also. 


Death benefit payments on life j 
surance policies owned by members 
the armed forces or the merchy 
marine soared to $64,010,000 in 4 
last half of 1944, compared with §; 
820,000 in the first six months, ; 
cording to the Institute of Life |, 
surance. 

Total of such payments since 
start of the war had moved w 
around the $161,000,000-level by #y 
1944 year-end. 
© Percentage Rises—Death claims » 
on servicemen’s policies up to the a 
of 1944 had accounted for only 4.74 
of aggregate life insurance payment 
since the war started. Obviously, | 
ever, this ratio has been rising rapid} 
since the invasion of Europe and # 
stepping up of activity in the Paci 
disbursements on such policies actua 
represented 10.8% of all death payment 
in the final half of last year, compar 
with but 5% in the first six months 

All death payments made by the in 
surance companies in 1944 ros 
almost $1,205,000,000, a level | 
above 1943 and 19% more than 11 
1941, the last prewar year. Neverthe 
less this expansion, reports the inst 
tute, has little real significance 
U.S. families now own 19% more in 
surance than in 1941; the ratio of deat! 
payments to insurance in force ha 
changed little in the past three years 
¢ More Annuities—Last year payment 
of matured endowment policies moved 
11% above 1943 in 1944 and x 
a new all-time high at $354,6+4,00) 
Annuity payments rose to $175,536, 
000, but calls for policy surrende 
values, due to further improvement i 
the personal finances of most polic 
holders, dropped 21% to $229,311,0! 

All payments to policyholders 
beneficiaries in 1944, including div 
dends of $431,114,000, against 5+, 
002,000 in 1942, totaled $2,481,257, 
000. 
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7 A NATIONAL SHOW 


hes for your product 


| -70R‘37200 A YEAR 


complete 
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N 0, it’s not something done with mirrors. show they pay 25¢ admission; they turn to each 
Neither is it one of those post-war miracles made 


out of soybeans. 


issue many times — give it three and a quarter 


hours a month. 


Here is a national show for your product for 
$37,200 a year, complete. We'll repeat that for 
you: $37,200. Not $370,000 or $670,000. 

The audience? 1,500,000 families, minimum 
— that’s better than a 5.0 rating. And mind you, 
these are not miscellaneous families, but a dis- 
tinctive, intelligent audience — the audience of 
people who enjoy reading. 

True, they listen to radio, and they look 
through other magazines. But because good 
reading is their great pleasure Redbook magazine 
is Number One on their hit parade. To get this 


Just think how your product can dominate this 
audience with a full page in every issue — 12 full 
pages a year. That’s what you get for $37,200. 

Should you neglect such an opportunity? 
Especially when you stop to think that it is ad- 
vertising like this that built most great adver- 


tisers of today! 
7 g 7 


While Redbook is now over-sold, we'd like to 
send you “The Rating You Can Expect in Red- 
book.” Write Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


A 20.0 Rating, Coast-to-Coast. 


Six million families — 1 out of every 5 — read Red- 
book, Cosmopolitan and American, THE MONTHLY 
¥%& Group — with less than 15% duplication. A na- = W 
tional rating of 20 points! In all advertising there 
is no national opportunity equal to it — at any- 
thing like the price of $160,000 for 12 full pages. 


ff 
GUST 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Today SPEED is the important requi- 
site in materials handling . . . and 
industrial tractors, trailers and lift 
trucks are providing the answer. 

Tomorrow, with labor and material 
costs higher and competition more 
acute, LOW COST will be the para- 
mount factor . . . and here again in- 
dustrial handling equipment will 
prove the solution. For materials will 
be moved at lower cost... with the 
greatest safety and with the minimum 
of man power. 


FREE 


Mercury Catalog 
No, 7-11 contains a 
wealth of valuable 
information for the 
handling executive. 


Write for your copy 


today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9%, Illinois 


TRACTORS © TRAILERS > LIFT TRUCKS 


A digest of new federal 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS] 


rules and regulations : fecting 


priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


WPB’s Requirements Committee has al- 
located 591,500 tons of prime steel plate 
and 15,000 tons of rejects to can manufac- 
turers for the second quarter in response to 
the industry’s request for more than 700,- 
000 tons of prime plate. The allocation is 
admittedly too small to provide enough steel 
for the manufacture of the new cans per- 
mitted under the Jan. 1 amendment to 
Order M-81, the War Production Board 
F reports. 
© Butter—By fixing the butter set-aside 
quota at 40% of production for April and 
at 55% of production for May, the War 
Food Administration is effecting a decrease 
in the amount of creamery butter which 
will be available to civilians amounting to 


about 2,000,000 Ib. for those t 
as compared with the amount ay 
ing February and March. 


© Lamps—Tungsten allotted to many; 
turers of incandescent and fluores: «nt | 
for use in April is about 5% less thay 
allotted for use in March, while the cop. 
available for this purpose in the secon 
quarter of 1945 is 40% below first-quatt 
allotments. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Rubber Order R-1 has been amended ly 
WPB to complete the program of conver. 
ing large truck and bus tubes from the yy 
of natural rubber to synthetic rubber, Be 
ginning Apr. 1, all 16.00 in. and 18.00, 


cross-section tubes must be made with yp 


Acme Spinning Co. 
(Two plants) 
Aerial Products, Inc. 


Gulfport Boiler 
Works, 


Hertner Electric 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. Albany, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Cuffman Lumber Co., Arkadel- 
phia Box Co. 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Eaton Metal Products Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Executone, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Midland Steel 


Milwaukee Relia 
Mississippi 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Marit 
duction announced prior to this new list will be 


Port Arthur, Tex. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Products Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Valley 
Steel Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 


& Welding National Fireworks, Inc. 


Mayfield, Ky. 


Co. Otis Helium Plant 


Merrick, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Otis, Kan. 
Araphoe Mfg. Co. O. Hommel Co. —_.- 
Englewood, Colo. Carnegie, Pa. ie nk os On 
Artcraft Metal Products Co. Imperial Plating Co. ee : 
Fall River, Mass. Brooklyn, N. Y. Peerless Electric Co. z 


Warren, Ohio 


Pugpmont Electric Supply Co. Johnson Machine Works 
Cc _— I Chariton, Iowa Rival Mfg. Co. 
Besler Corp. : Kearney Pattern Works & (Three plants) eee 
esr tetr rw Foundry, San Jose, Calif. Roxalin Flexible Finishe 
a Walter Kidde & Co., Inc Elizabeth, N. J. 
uffalo, N. Y. Belleville, N. J. - 
David Bogen Co., Inc The Standard Products ( 
el N.Y ” Kinetic Mfg. Co. St. Clair, Mich. 
3 An Cleveland, Ohio ai eT 
Bromfield Mfg. Co., Inc. - The United States Finishing 
East Boston, Mass. ‘i A ay Inc. Co., Sterling, Conn. 
Chicago Rivet & Machine Co. . —_ —s mi Walsh Construction Co. & ‘a 
Bellwood, Ill. McCormick Bros. Co. J. 


Rich Steers, Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Western Wood Products ‘ 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., Sunbury, Pa. 
Whitehead & Kales Co. 
River Rouge, Mich 
Structural V. F. Zahodiakin Engineering 
Corp., Summit, N. J. 


Boiler 


nee 


ro 


ime Commission awards for excellence in 
found in previous issues of Business Week.) 
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How Much Ve 
To Make These 
Rocks “Fertile”? 


EVEN THE SOIL is going through a war-time speed up—to 
produce more and better food for a war-torn world. Al- 
ready, parts of Europe’s overworked earth are growing 
crops faster, and with extra nutrients—thanks to wonder- 
working fertilizers. Outstanding among these soil-enrichers 
is superphosphate, extracted from Florida phosphate rock 
—with a helping hand from “Air at Work” all along the 
line. Lets see how it’s done :— 


Ground phosphate rock is transported cleanly, econom- 
ically to the first process by the air route—a pneumatic 
conveyor. Meanwhile, acid to be mixed with the phos- 
phate must first be diluted. That means intense heat—so 
giant Sturtevant Fans blow into the acid—cooling it and 
speeding production. Next, in a settling den, a Sturtevant 
Fan—specially protected to withstand the toxic gases— 
whisks them out of the plant air, sends them to a reclaim- 
ing tower. Again, in the final pulverizing operations, 
Sturtevant Dust Collectors clear the air of escaping par- 
ticles, salvage them for shipment. All told, it takes over 
6 tons of air for every ton of superphosphate produced. 


SPEEDING AND IMPROVING your own production—even cut- 
ting costs—is the challenge of engineered air that you can’t 
afford to overlook. Why not evaluate this powerful process- 
ing tool with the help of a Sturtevant Engineer. He is ready 
now to show your post-war planning committee how to 
ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel more economically. 


B, F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 


The Indian outside of 
grandfather’s favorite 
cigar store marked tobac- 
conists for centuries, To- 
day, more than ever, the 
wooden Indian of your 
business, your trademark, 
is important. It attracts 
attention, establishes con- 
fidence, helps sales. 


A Kaumagraph Product, 
with the automatic or 
manual touch of a hot 
iron, may mark your 
product with trademark 
or other identification, 
faster, better, cheaper, 
mere attractively. Plan- 


(2. ning ahead is sensible, so 

ald why not send us a sample 

Cy, of your product to mark 
experimentally? 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL 
NEW YORK OFFICE » EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 1 


thetic instead of natural rubber. After May 
1, the use of natural rubber is prohibited in 
21.00 in., 24.00 in., 30.00 in., or 36.00 in. 
cross-section tubes. G-R-I (Butyl) will be 
available for use as a substitute. 

Carbon black shortage (BW—Mar.17'45, 
pl9) has led WPB to expand the list of 
items under R-! in which less carbon black 
will be permitted, so as to channel it to 
essential tires, tubes, and rubber products. 


(Amendment 4, Rubber Order R-1.) 


@ Antimony—WPB has ordered a 90% 
slash in the small-order exemption to Order 
M-112. Consumers may now purchase only 
224 Ib. of antimony a month without allo- 
cation from WPB, as compared with a 
previous allowance of 2,240 Ib. 


Ration Control Changes 


Restrictions on new 1942 automobiles 
have been further tightened by an OPA ac- 
tion reducing the number of groups eligible 
for these cars from’ 26 to 8. The chief 
change is the climination of home-to-work 
driving as a qualification for a new car. 
Groups ineligible for new cars under this 
amendment may qualify for used 1942 cars. 
(Amendment 18 to Ration Order 2B.) 


© Rationed Foods—Beginning Apr. 1, most 
industrial users will get smaller allotments 
of all rationed foods. A cut in sugar quotas 
of 5% of base use is provided for such 
users except ice cream manufacturers and 
makers of preserves and jams. New factors 
are set up as a basis for quotas of processed 
foods, and allotments of fats and oils will be 
reduced for all uses except bakery and other 


BUSINESS 
MACHINES 


CONTINUOUS, DEPENDABLE SERVICE under severest 
operating conditions keynote the design and manufacture of 
each R. C. Allen machine. Visible dials, automatic clear 
signals, easy keyboard action and swift, accurate operation 
are but a few of the outstanding characteristics of R. C. 
Allen--the preferred business machine. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 
aeecan SALCYVLATORG, 'mececaronateoe 
678 FRONT AVE., N. W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


‘Makers of World Resiowned Business Machines 


When final victory releases copacities now devoted to wor production, Allen's entire resources will resume 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Cash Registers, Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, electric or hand operated. 


cereal products. Between Mar. snd I 

15, physical inventories of ra We 

and ration buying power—chech a 

im excess of adequate working yy... 

will be taken up. Adequate w: 
tory for sugar and processed f 
an average 60 days’ supply; fo se tl 

an average 30 days’ supply; , on a 
rationed meats-fats, a 15 days’ y 


® Gasoline—Extra gasoline rati Re 
issued to Victory gardeners aga . 

for travel to and from gardens ovide 
that a gardener must mect to pmmiss 


about the same as last year vit . 
additional provision that the ¢ nyt snaltie: 
not be more than 15 miles from 
ers home or work. Application 


C3 Legislat 
cepted by local boards beginning \a; ? “ 


(Amendment 179 to Ration Order 5C.) oe 
J unched 

. b|] Reece 
Price Control Changes TC pro 
Manufacturers may now apy] for iy Hasn t 
dividual price increases on additional itengimmil, H. | 
of consumers’ durable goods under an O} heeler-: 
amendment. Items affected include clectyiii!zkytrol 0 
hot plates, portable reed organs, parts (q iwertisin 
cept electrical) for portable lamps, and | Drug / 
dential lighting fixtures. (Amen tion oO 


Order A-2 under Regulation 185 


@ High-Tenacity Rayon Yarn—OP\ 
provided that manufacturers op 
der WPB directions may appl 
price increases to cover the 
of producing this yarn with co: 
newly constructed equipment. A 
prices will be equal to the aver 
the applicant’s production on s1 
ment. (Amendment 7, Regulation 167 


} 


@ Freight Loadings—The Interstate Com. ae 
merce Commission, on the recommendation oe | 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, has ich 
placed heavy demurrage charges on theggmpoout I 
loading and unloading of boxcars by reine Deptt 
stating its Service Order 242, amended is attrac 
in effect from Oct. 19 to Dec. 1, 1944. recent | 
® Railroad Specialties—Increase of 3% in ad the 
ceiling prices for rigid and swivel yokes andi’ et 
of 8% for sideframes in the railway stedgme’l Tt 


castings specialties class have been a ther 
nounced by OPA. (Amendment 14, Ref Such 
vised Price Schedule 41.) mot dir 


e Fresh Strawberries—Ceiling prices fb." : 
shipping points in California are increased Hj" O" 
34¢ a pint, 7¢ a quart, and 44¢ a pound Hj" Supy 
during the period begun Mar. 16 and ené- It wa 
ing Apr. 20. This will mean an increase of Hbanned 


about 44¢ a pint to consumers in westem ercod 
markets where the California berries ate HB fhric 
sold. (Amendment 93, Regulation 426.) ® Prec 


© Distilled Spirits and Wines—OPA has regarde 
tablished dollar-and-cents ceiling prices for MM‘or at 
processors’ sales of packaged brandy, cor MM by sin 
dials, and liqueurs that were not sold dur Mi court \ 
ing March, 1942, and for bulk domestic i cia] pr 
fruit brandy and bulk domestic grape HM niccio: 
brandy. Provision has also been made for My . 
processors to determine ceiling prices for 


March, 1942, brands of packaged br indy, sails 
cordials, and liqueurs that have been cl nged by the 


in proof or formula. Except on the bulk @ 
domestic grape brandy, consumers’ prices wh 
will remain unchanged. (Amendment 23, J gs 0 
Regulation 445.) admir 
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ARKETING 


$ wil] 
leats-fy 


T new 


C Curb Asked 


Reece amendment would 
vide for judicial review of 
»mmission orders and limit the 
snalties for violations. 


Legislation to curb the Federal Trade 
ommission’s authority has been 
inched in Congress by Rep. B. Car- 
| Reece of Tennessee, a specialist in 
[C procedure. 

Hasn't Changed His Mind—Reece’s 
. H. R. 2390, would amend the 
heeler-Lea act which vests in FTC 
trol over food, drug, and cosmetic 
wertising rather than in the Food 
Drug Administration which has juris- 
tion over labeling. Reece, who played 
important role back in 1938 in 
gineering this famous split, has not 
anged his mind about keeping ad 
trol under the trade commission, 
ut his new bill is designed to call a 
lt to exercise by FTC of indirect con- 
ol over labeling of food and drugs 
hough administrative interpretation. 
It looks like an answer to the prayer 
f proprietary drug interests, as the bill 


for I 
al item 
an OP 

electri 
arts (ey 
ind res 
ent 25 


"A ha 


Ing un 


Com- : , ie 
dation ould satisfy virtually all objections 
in, hacqeich drug companies have expressed 
n theggmoout FTC procedure. 


» rein-fame Deprived of Power?—The Reece bill 
nded, MBs attracting particular interest because 
4. Bifecent Supreme Court decisions have 
ud the effect of depriving the courts 
pf power to modify orders of the Fed- 
ral Trade Commission as well as of 
ther federal administrative agencies. 
Such Supreme Court decisions have 
ot directly related to FTC cases, but 


fob. mguei application to FTC orders is 
eased cemonstrated in a case cited by Reece 
ound fm support of his bill. 


end It was a case in which the commission 
¢ of M@banned the trademark “Alpacuna” for 
stem MB overcoats because the alpaca-wool-cotton 
fbric contains no vicuna fiber. 
* Precedents Cited—The circuit court 
se Mmcgarded the order as “far too harsh” 
for MM for “an infraction that could be cured 
cor MM by simple qualifying language” if the 
du HM court were at liberty to follow old judi- 
: cial precedents in Federal Trade Com- 
Pf Buisson cases. The court pointed out 
that since then, however, there have 
.dy, # 2¢eR several opinions from the Supreme 
ged Court concerning remedies prescribed 
ulk § by the National Labor Relations Board 
ces #7 2 which the court held that “the find- 
23, I ings of the board, as with those of other 
administrative agencies, are conclusive 
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upon Tey iewing courts when supported 
by evidence.” 

e Three Major Aims—According to 
Reece, his bill to amend the Wheeler- 
Lea act has three main objectives: 

(1) To afford effective judicial re- 
view of the commission’s cease-and- 
desist orders. 

(2) To limit the aggregate amount of 
penalties which may be assessed for a 
single violation of commission orders. 

(3) To avoid conflict with the fed- 
eral food, drug, and cosmetic act by 
defining more clearly the commission’s 
jurisdiction as to foods, drugs, devices, 
and cosmetics. 

e Would Revise Penalties—Under the 
first heading, the bill would give the 
circuit court specific power to modify 
any cease-and-desist order as, in its 
judgment, the circumstances require. An 
FTC order could be sustained only if 


the court finds that it is based on the 
—— of the evidence” in- 
stead of merely “evidence”’ as at present. 
The new penalty section of the law 
would put a limit of $1,000 on each 
offense, with a maximum fine of $10,- 
000 for violation of an order once it 
has become final. At present the 
penalty is up to $5,000 for each offense, 
and because each publication of an ad 
is a separate offense the sky is the limit 
—technically at least. 
e Dual Jurisdiction—Under the third 
heading, the bill defines “labeling” as 
in the food, drug, and cosmetic act 
and provides specifically that foods, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics “shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this act 
to the extent of the application or the 
extension thereto of the federal food, 
drug, and cosmetic act.” This is in- 
tended as a solution to problems of 
dual jurisdiction by two agencies, high- 
lighted by recent court decisions which 
stop the Food & Drug Administra 
tion from seizing products for label vio 
lations where similar statements in ad 


News of a 12% cut in the nation’s 
meat supply (page 9) prompted the 
public to lend ready ears this week 
to tales of 200,000,000 Ib. of meat 
cached in the nation’s 2,250,000 
frozen food lockers. The National 
Frozen Food Locker Assn. concedes 
that this estimate is not far off the 
mark but, to counter rumors that 
most of it is black market, mildly 
points out that (1) 80% of all locker 
patrons are farmers, and 75% of the 
country’s 5,682 plants are in towns 
of less than 5,000; (2) farmers tra- 
ditionally slaughter their meat ani- 
mals early in the spring before spring 
planting time, hence the present glut 
is a seasonal maximum representing 
six to eight months’ supply; (3) 
locker operators’ responsibility can- 
not go beyond accepting a patron’s 
word that the meat he brings for 
processing and storage is his own, or 
was legally acquired. 

e 5,000 New Plants—Total postwar 
expansion of the food locker indus- 
try, according to- association esti- 
mates, will amount to 5,000 new 
plants within five years after the 
war. Typical of the kind of facility 
the iniltiey’s planners visualize is 
the Ullery cold storage locker plant 
in South Bend, Ind. (right). The 
owner, Howard Ullery, claims this 
4,000 locker unit is the world’s 
largest. He has a second unit of 


Meat Cut Doesn’t Worry Food Locker Patrons 


2,200 lockers in Elkhart, Ind., and 
plans to build a third in a nearby 
Indiana town after the war. 
Progressive operators like Ullery 
are thinking in terms of group buy- 
ing of commercially frozen foods as 
a possible postwar promotion ac- 
tivity. For example, several neigh- 


boring locker plants might jointly 
buy an entire carload of cherries 
grown in Michigan and frozen at a 
plant near the orchard. From a cen- 
tral rail point each cooperator would 
truck his share to his own plant for 
resale to locker patrons. 
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vertising have already bee: 
of an FTC order (BW—Oct 
Another important eff 
Reece bill would be to 
FTC from requiring med 
facturers to carry warnin; 
ads that are as strong or st 
the warnings which FDA 
labels, unless such advertis 
tain afirmative statements \ 
need to be qualified by wa 
ments. 
e “Squeeze Play”—Hundre: 
orders and stipulations have 
on its power to require wat 
it is charged that FTC, work 
with FDA, has used this | 
“squeeze play” whereby mai 
were compelled to put warnin; 
labels as an alternative to putt 
in their ads. 


GRADE LABELING BLASTED 


Last week the National | 
Assn. of New York, representing 3 
principal magazine publish: 2 
forth with one of the most astute anillllgen Ty! 
ABOVE: Westinghouse Twin Drawworks aeaiee thoroughly documented of al Lut the uses 
Motors set up for a deep test oil well. Buffalo on A-B-C grade labeling. N.P.A.’s s ‘a TOO 
Fans driven by explosion-proof motors sup- ] } - s . 4 ’ ng 
ply forced ventilation to these 350 hp. motors. which 1S being mailed to con; Men you ne’ 

¢ rerticere « + taj 7 

RIGHT: General-Electric Variable-Frequency ‘ and advertisers, also constitut 
Converter Set consisting of 850 hp. DC Motor pert defense of the descriptive 


and Type MM Converter. Three Buffalo “LL” afd system devised bv canners 
Fans on each unit supply ventilation. ‘ P r 


Titled “Grade Labeling and t 
sumer,” N.P.A.’s brochure presen 


arguments on behalf of govem 


44 e ment 
A-B-C grades for consumer goods ina 
econ in manner surprisingly unemotiona! for an 


organization which has opposed ¢g 


labeling more bitterly than the canner 
from f FANS themselves have. The study is well 
documented with copious quotations 
from the proponents of grade labeling, 
particularly from Donald E. Montgon- 
ery, formerly Consumers’ Counsel in 
@ The illustrations above are typical examples of American | the Dept. of Agriculture and who now 
ingenuity in getting the most work, with safety, from electrical | carries the banner for grades as counsel 
and mechanical equipment. for the United Auto Workers (BW- 
Strenuous conditions under which such equipment operates Oct.28'44,p51). ; Pas 
call for a dependable air supply ... so Buffalo Fans were chosen. But after this thorough review of the in tt 
Many manufacturers of process equipment, special washers, — gages der wang con ~— i ese 
dryers and ovens of various types have standardized on Buffalo oind he moar B. compulsor ‘orade A mak 
Fans; thus assuring their customers of efficient reliable air sup- Sale comes to the foregone con lusion fi desi 
ply at all times. that an A-B-C grading system in am ates 
If you have an air-moving or conditioning problem ask our | ficld would undermine the economic dra 
engineers to make recommendations. With the broad Buffalo | forces of production and distribution @ ‘ete 
line from which to choose, you are certain to get an excellent | and eventually destroy our democratic, OZA 
selection. free enterprise system. DES 
The whole campaign to sell \-BC ME! 
B U F FA LO F re) R G ' Cc Oo M PA N y grade labeling to the public, according t nun 
N.P.A., is based on misrepresentation 
458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. of its nature and of its apparent simp! 
ity and exaggeration of the need for tt 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Mandatory A-B© grade labeling | 
lead to devaluation of brands and 
cation of distributive systems—incr 
not decreasing consumer confusion 
First F A N Ss for | N D U Ss T R Y unstabilizing “values, N.P.A. conc 


For Fans*> 
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1. Black-Line 
2. Blue-Line 
3. Red-Line 
4. Dryphoto 


en Types of Prints . . . and no end to 
the uses you'll find for them in the draft- 
ing room ...and in departments where 
you never thought of using prints before. 

OZALID offers this versatility because 
it isa uniquely different process requir- 


Tor an 

£Tade 

Inners 

well. 
ations 
cling, 
tgom 
el in 

now 
unse] 
We 
f the 
is in In the Drafting Room, OZALID prints 
ising MM are always easier to read, check and 
rade {J make notations on. And when changes in 
ion design are necessary, OZALID intermedi- 
any @ ates (transparent prints) of original 
mic J drawings save valuable time. A) Obso- 
tion #@ lete lines are quickly removed with 


OZALID CORRECTOR FLUID. B) NEW 
DESIGN is drawn in. C) OZALID INTER- 
MEDIATE is used to produce desired 
number of “work prints.” 


10 types of prints 
instead of 1 


when you use OZALID 


6. Transblack Intermediate 
7. Transparent Cloth 

8. Transparent Foil 

9. Opaque Cloth 

5. Sepia-mtermediate 10. Chartfilm 


OZALID O 


DIVISION, OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION + JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


ing only two steps— Exposure and Dry 
Development —to reproduce your engi- 
neering drawings or other originals. 
These two steps are performed in as 
little as 17 seconds by an OZALID WHITE- 
PRINT MACHINE and if you have a satis- 


10 instead of 1 means 


increased versatility for all departments 


In the Shop, efficiency is increased by 
assigning identifying colors to prints of 
different operations — distinguishing 
checked from unchecked prints, etc. 
OZALID OPAQUE CLOTH is used when ex- 
ceptionally durable prints are desired, 
and OZALID CHARTFILM, which can be 
readily cleaned and requires no protec- 
tive covering, is used for instrument 
panels, wiring diagrams, etc. 


factory printer you need only add an 
OZALID DRY DEVELOPER to make ail ten 
types of prints. 

It’s inexpensive to adopt OZALID... 
and you count improvements right away 
in economy, speed and versatility. 


In the Office, anything drawn, typed, 
printed or photographed on translucent 
material can be reproduced in seconds 
with OZALID. 


For example: The Prudential Life In- 
surance Company of America uses 
OZALID to reproduce applications for 
Industrial Insurance; Pratt Institute- 
to copy student records; Alpha Music— 
to reproduce arrangements for CBS and 
other radio programs. 


See All 10 Types of Ozalid Prints and 
Learn the Whole Story. Write for Free 
Catalogue today. 


What costs less today than 20 years ago? 


N spite of higher wages, in- 

creased taxes, and greater 
costs for all the 1001 mate- 
rials that go to make a railroad, 
freight costs to the public are 
actually lower today than they 
were 20 years ago. So low, 
that in 1944 a ton of freight 
was Carried at an average 
cost of /ess than one cent a mile. 

How possible? Simply by 
constant improvement in 


operating methods, continued 
research and development of 
new equipment, and the earn- 
est cooperation of all railroad 
men and women. 


Better and better transporta- 
tion is the continuing aim of 
the Erie and other Railroads. 
For, low cost, mass transpor- 
tation is an essential link in 
bringing the good things of 
American life into every home. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Sleep-Pill Problem 


Uniform state action wil 
be needed against barbiturates 
in spite of pending change in 
U. S. law, officials say. 


Enactment of legislation already 
passed by the House will automatically 
give the Treasury’s Narcotics Bureay 
control over all new drugs having ad. 
diction-forming or addiction-sustaining 
characteristics Tike morphine or ¢ caine. 
@ Special Acts Now Required—At pres. 
ent, control can only be established over 
new drugs of this character by act of 
Congress every time one is brought on 
the market. The most recent in tance 
was passage, last fall, of a bill p itting 
isonipecaine (Winthrop’s “Demierol”) 
under ‘Treasury control. 

Rep. A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, 

sponsor of the omnibus bill, told the 
House that the Narcotics Bureau fears 
that a number of new synthetic habit- 
forming drugs are likely to be intro. 
duced during and after the war. A Ways 
& Means Committee report on the 
Robertson bill mentions a new com- 
| pound being brought out by a German 
firm which is similar in action to 
isonipecaine. 
e Another Problem—When the Robert- 
son bill was introduced on Mar. 6, some 
federal officials thought it was the 
answer to a growing problem of addic- 
tion to the use of “sleeping pills” con- 
taining barbituric acid, The Narcotics 
Bureau does not feel, - however, that the 
new definition of an “opiate” in the 
bill would cover drugs not having an 
effect similar to morphine or cocaine, 
even though they may be habit-forming 
At the same time, the bureau does not 
hesitate to express grave concern over 
widespread addiction to barbiturate 

The ramifications of the sleeping pill 
problem recently have been aired 
court with criminal prosecution of a 
Waco (Tex.) druggist in a case brought 
by the Food & Drug Administratio: 

e Barbiturate Drunks—The Waco phar- 
macist had no prescriptions to account 
for sales of more than 45,000 pills which 
the underworld has nicknamed vof 
balls.” (Other names are “yell! 
jackets” for yellow capsules like A 
bott’s “Nembutol,” and “red bi 
for Lilly’s “Seconal,” packed in red cap- 
sules.) Trial of the case revealed that 
there were at least 60 known barbiturat 
drunks who were spending time in t! 
Waco jail. 

Illegal sales by this one druggist, Otis 
Fadal, were calculated to have netted 
him a $1,600 profit while the city spent 
| approximately $10,000 in the same 
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“TS LIKE GETTING MARRIED !” 


HERE’S really no thrill quite like getting married. 

But once you are married, there’s no thrill quite like 
having a home that suits your family right down to the 
ground. It’s something to look forward to. That’s the home 
the building industry is planning for you—designed and 
built for the modern family and a life of increased leisure 
and comfort. 


Whether you build, buy or remodel, one thing is sure, 
your home will be better, more comfortable, more live- 
able if Gold Bond products are used wherever possible. 


New high efficiency Gold Bond Rock Wool Insulation 
will enable you to “make your own weather” the year 
‘round with savings up to 1/3 in heating bills. Whatever 
the exterior finish, fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Sheath- 
ing underneath will help to make your home fire-safe. The 
Gold Bond Floating Wall System helps to keep plaster in- 
eriors permanently beautiful and repair-free. These are 
just a few of the 152 Gold Bond Building Products for 


better post-war construction. Every one of them is re- 
searched, manufactured and guaranteed under the well- 
known name... Gold Bond. 

Just one word of advice. When you get to the planning 
stage, go to the building experts in your community...the 
architect. the contractor, the Gold Bond Dealer. They can 
show you the best way to plan, the best materials to use. 
And when they suggest Gold Bond, you'll be getting the 


best! National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


BUILD BETTER WITH 
GOLD BOND 


Wallboerd ... Lath... Plaster...Llime... Metal Products 
Wall Paint... Insulation ...Sound Control! 


Oe ears 


Army's Portable Optical Units 


— Use Torrington Needle Bearings — 


Mobile field equipment is designed for performance and 
efficiency...must also be compact, light in weight, and 
serviceable under rugged field conditions. That’s why the 
Bausch & Lomb Automatic Cylinder Surfacing Machines 
used by the Army’s mobile optical service units are equipped 
with efficient, anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings. 

Torrington Needle Bearings have long helped achieve 
such quality for hundreds of different products. Light 
weight and compact, but built for high load capacity, 
ease of lubrication and long, trouble-free life, these 
modern anti-friction units do their job smoothly, at low 
cost, and without fuss or bother. 


Can they do such a job for your product, present or 
future? A Torrington engineer will gladly consult with 
you, at no obligation. Or, if you prefer, send for our 
Catalog No. 30-A. It’s packed with information on types, 
sizes, and numerous applications for various industries 
—including, probably, yours. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
Son Francisco Chicego Los Angeles Toronto London, England 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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Closing on V-E Day? slits 
ritten © 
Retailers for the most > a: », Officia 
remaining quiet about ay play, Impons iS | 
which they may have for < \,jttin. posible 
up shop on V-E Day avert AEB sale D 
economic loss. ° ws stat 
Last summer indicati wer In the 
that a unified policy, und: spop. cogmizt 
sorship of various nationa ‘a rugs in 
tions, might emerge to be ve alsc 
the absenteeism, breakage, theft he heac 
and general chaos that ch.racte; cident: 
ize a victory celebration B\y- upe Vi 
Aug.5'44,p87). Operating againy Fosse 
a unified program has been ad New 
verse public sentiment which Bypmes 4 
greeted announcement of the jn. fgg !944 
tended closing in some localities 
Opposition was expressed to hay EW 
ing a holiday over the winning ; 
of one war while another war te. Pocke 
mained to be won. miss a t 


e Current view of the National po" 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. is that Starti 
merchants should de-emphasize will tes 
the holiday aspect as much as pos- hrough 
sible and quietly go ahead with pagazin 
their own plans. According to Vinnip 
George L. Plant, manager of Pocket 
N.R.D.G.A.’s store management ave be 
and personnel groups, the realistic twelve-v 
expectation is that many stores by Maz 
will have to close anyway, from ookbo 
sheer inability to operate, on the ffers. 
day of German surrender, and per- The | 
haps on the following day, too. he larg 
? eckly 
and se 
about } 
Wall 
Pocket 
trying 
good re 
it 1s try 
in Cans 
States < 


period taking care of addicts. On Ma. 
1, Fadal was fined. $600 and received 4 
suspended jail sentence of six months 
e State Action Advocated—Federal of 
cials who have studied the drug addic. 
tion problem are inclined to feel that 
curbing illegal sales by druggists and } 
nonlicensed outlets requires passage 
and enforcement of uniform, adequate =" 
state and local laws. Policing of clos 

to 60,000 drug stores is too much of MORI 


job for the FDA inspection force. Nav nee 
cotics Bureau control relies on an og. ed 
tensive record-keeping system, and sill sm 
would have to be greatly expanded ty. 4, 
take jurisdiction over such widely used well “ 
drugs as the barbiturates. Retail drug ic, 


trade interests, however, are reported tH p45 
“rie Me Feb.24 
be opposed to such legislation as the = 
: . ears . Evic 
uniform State Food, Drug & Cosmet yy 


Act, patterned after the federal 


which officials believe is necessary. me ote 
© 7,000,000 Doses a Day—Twelve state o's! 

have passed the “uniform” act since hq] 7); 
federal law was modernized in 199% ieaiay 
During that time, sales of barbituric acid progra 
preparations have trebled, now amount oinit 


ing to nearly 7,000,000 doses per Ct onm 
It is said that 60% of the pills are SOG inns 
without prescriptions and that, in some 


the pr 
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sities, a third of all prescriptions 
ten call for them. _ 

Officials say that refilling of prescrip- 
ns is one Of the principal abuses re 
yonsible for addiction. Another evil 
gle by unlicensed outlets, including 
ws stands, taverns, and taxi drivers. 

In the Headlines—The barbiturates, 
ognized as among the most useful 
jugs in the hands of physicians teday, 
»ve also been frequently mentioned in 
he headlines as a cause of suicide or 
cidental death. Motion picture actress 
upe Velez was one casualty to over- 

€. 

"New York City records show five 
imes as many deaths from this cause 
b 1944 as in 1937. 


EW WAY TO SELL BOOKS 


Pocket Books, Inc., doesn’t intend to 
miss a trick when it comes to boosting 
nostwar sales. 

Starting Apr. 9 the reprint publisher 
i] test the sale of its 25¢ books 
rough the schoolboys who sell Liberty 
agazine in Canada. ‘Toronto and 
Vinnipeg, the two prime producers of 
Pocket Book sales in the Dominion, 
ave been selected as locales for the 
elve-week experiment, with “Jalna” 
by Mazo de la Roche, and the Pocket 
‘ookbook as the first door-to-door 
offers. 

The deal with Liberty, which claims 
he largest circulation—200,000—of any 
weekly magazine in Canada, is signed 
und sealed. Schoolboys account for 
about half Liberty’s Canadian sales. 

Wallis E. Howe, Jr., vice-president of 
Pocket Books, says that his company is 
trying every possible way to provide 
good reading at low cost and that’s why 
it is trying the Liberty plan. If it works 
in Canada, it may we tried in the United 
States after the war when the world and 
paper are free again, he said. 


MORE NEWS, FEWER PLUGS 


Radio broadcasters are more con- 
cemed than they profess to be over the 
still smoldering campaign against mid- 
dle commercials in news broadcasts, as 
well as over the general plaint against 
unrestricted radio advertising (BW — 
Feb.24’45,p82). 

Evidence was seen this week when 
the National Broadcasting Co. an- 
nounced a new policy eliminating in- 
terruptions in the middle of news broad- 
casts 

This new policy goes into effect im- 
mediately on both network and _ local 
programs. Hereafter sponsors of 15- 
minute news periods must _ their 
commercials within the first two 
minutes and the last three minutes of 
the program. 
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The Lewiston-Clarkston Bridge 
spans the historic Snake River to 
link the states of Washington and 
Idaho. Completed in 1939, the 
bridge consists, in part, of a ver- 
tical lift span 200 feet long, with 
a total weight of over 700 tons. For each of the four lift-sheaves, 
Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division designed and built 
two Radial Roller Bearings and a Thrust Roller Bearing to 
carry the heavy loads imposed by the lifting of the bridge span. 


Today you will find Torrington Bearings fulfilling their 
anti-friction mission for many such engineering projects 
throughout the nation...contributing to peak performance 
of many different kinds of industrial machinery and equip- 
ment... aiding steel mills, foundries and other war-vital 
producers of armament and matériel to achieye maximum 
production. When next you have an unusual bearing problem, 
consult Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
' SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE + BALL 
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Hollywood Digs In 


Moving picture industry 
doesn’t welcome television, but 
leys plans to service theaters 
with live and filmed programs. 


Long accustomed to bare knuckle 
fisticuffs, the motion picture industry is 
squaring off with radio broadcasting for 
a fight to the finish over television. 
Movie men are frank to admit they 
don’t want the new video art, but be- 
cause it’s coming anyway they intend to 
capitalize on it and are fast pulling their 
heads out of the sand to take a good 
look around. Certainly they don’t in- 
tend to let radio broadcasters reach into 
the movie industry’s big-money pockets 
without a struggle. 

@ Paramount’s Interest—Here’s what 
some of the movie men are doing about 
it: 

Paramount Pictures, Inc., already has 
a nationwide stake in television through 
its interest in three U.S. concerns. Paul 
Raibourn, director of Paramount's tele- 
vision activities and president of its sub- 
sidiary, ‘l'elevision Productions, Inc., also 
is treasurer and. director of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc. (television 
researchers and equipment manufactur- 
ers), in which Paramount owns 49% of 
the common stock. Additionally he is 
a member of the board of directors of 
Scophony Corp. of America (United 
States counterpart of the prewar Brit- 
ish theater television company) on 
which he represents Paramount's one- 
sixth interest in Scophony’s potentially 
valuable patents covering projection of 
large-sized television images on theater 
screens. 

Presaging a hookup of theater tele- 
vision stations, ‘Television Productions, 
which already operates stations W6XYZ 
and W6XLA in Los Angeles, has ap- 
plied to the Federal Communications 
Commission for two nationwide experi- 
mental relay networks. If FCC approves, 
Television Productions, plans to test 
the feasibility of a relay service which 
would bring major news and special 
events to motion picture theater audi- 
ences as they occur—and at a price that 
will assure a profit to both producer and 
exhibitor. 

@ Fox in Scophony—Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corp., through General Pre- 
cision Equipment Corp. (which owns a 
block of 11% of Fox common), also 
has an indirect interest in Scophony. 
The close ties are indicated by the fact 
that Earle G. Hines, president of Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment, is a director 
of Scophony, fa that three Fox direc- 
tors are also on the Scophony board. 


92 


In addition Fox probably will file for the company is unquestion 
a television channel preparatory to going __ pared to carry out the plan 


In sams al 
into the broadcasting business. The Fox by Austrian when he took off; 11°44] 
subsidiary, National Theaters, headed summer, for establishing a | \\eate, , ion f 
by Charles P. Skouras, recently set up vision service (when, as, ; gnnou! 
a television department with the inten- factory equipment is availal). \ a, fore dir 
tion of keeping a weather eye on tele- plying exhibitors both wit! spot ted it is 
vision. productions and_ entert “acre tT: 
eA Dual Program—R-K-O Television tures, whenever the comp: tion of ¢ 
Corp., under the direction of Ralph B. of the broadcasting industr et, Pet 
Austrian (BW —Jun.17'44,p90), is con- a setup feasible. 1 televisi 
centrating on the production of video  ¢ Link to Warner Bros.—Ne\ ost )\4 ; mpany 
programs with both live talentand television business comes from (ily his 1 
films, and—ready to work both sides of ‘Television Studios in New York, y ney WT 
the television street—is preparing for the is financially backed, as a , n doin 
production and distribution of sponsored Doris Warner Leroy, daughitcr of }{,,fiiivision ( 
films to be used on the regular com- B. Warner of Warner Bros. Pictypillhe Disne 
mercial television programs aired by the _ Inc. oe in te 
radio broadcasters. Cine-Television is producing }oflllihm . - - 

While R-K-O does not now contem- minute and feature-length films i@Mipach v 
plate operating a telecasting station, experimental television programs, ay the mot 
with its attendant worries over equip- _ is offering services as consultant and pm enterta! 
ment obsolescence and union relations, duction supervisor in film televisiglii/M.G-M 


IS YOU IS OR IS YOU AIN'T? 


Is Persian lamb still Persian lamb if the fur hails from Russia, Afghanistan, of 
Southwest Africa—and not from Persia? That question (BW —Feb.3'45,p%6 

is the crux of the case that the Federal Trade Commission is pressing in New 
York against the Tailored Woman, Manhattan specialty shop. But the out 
come may hang on the answer to another question: What difference does! 

make whether it’s Persian Persian or Russian Persian? Max Bachrach, FT 

fur consultant, says there is a difference and he can spot it. James Spitzer 
(second from left), defendant’s attorney, and Norman Schwartz (seated om 
desk), the store’s fur buyer, set a trap by bringing in ten coats and nine skins 
for Bachrach to try his skill. DeWitt Puckett (left) and Barnett Warner (third 

from left), FTC attorneys, fought the test on the grounds of protecting the 
credibility of witness Bachrach. The trial examiner brought down the first act 
curtain of the legal drama by handing Puckett an unfavorable ruling. Puckett 
appealed to the full commission in Washington for a review of the ruling 
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YOUNG MEN! sz] 
Post War Opportunity? 


Produc-Trol — the Wassell Organization — 

@ young healthy organization, has shown 

the fastest growth in sales volume, top 
management prestige, advertising, sales 
promotion, and training of field men in the 
history of office appliances. We have sev- 
eral opportunities available for both Dis- 
tributors and Representatives. Men with 
selling experience and knowledge of busi- 
ness procedures or either one backed by 
an ambition for high earnings and growth 
with a young organization should write: 
Personnel 
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LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN Bucks County. PENNA 


You can rely on this 


te operate dependably in marine, 
aircraft, electronic, and similar 
applications . . 


In planning your post-war product it is 
well to remember the design and op- 
erating advantages of this Oster blower 
motor. Although it has been especially 
designed for use in the marine, air- 
craft, and electronic fields, it may have 
qualities that fit your particular product. 


Let us help you fit this and other 
Oster Motors to your requirements. 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 


DEPT.- 8-24 RACINE, WISCONSIN 


LABOR 


NWLB Shortcut 


Industry-wide panel system 
suspended in effort to expedite 
cases. Minor issues barred to 
reduce board's calendar. 


National War Labor Board members, 
laboring 20 weeks behind on a logjam 
of more than 3,000 cases, are planning 
to cut corners in a determined effort 
to reduce time necessary for handling 
disputes—thereby removing one of the 
principal arguments which unions raise 
against NWLB, that of its slowness in 
resolving labor controversies. 

@ Speedup Tested—First steps in this 
speedup campaign came in the form 


-of (1) a decision to abandon a scheduled 


panel hearing in a rubber wage dispute, 
in order to permit arguments to be held 
directly before NWLB, and (2) refusal 
to take jurisdiction in a dispute in which 
NWLB charges that the parties have 


Fors 


“SHIFTEES” SHIFT WITH CANDY GIFTS 


Tapped by the War Manpower Commission for war-essential jobs, a contit 


not discharged their obligation ¢ 
gain collectively. 
Abandonment of the ji) 


tr 
> ety Wig 
panel hearing is experimental,’ jf 
speedier decision is reached by dip 
NWLB action in the case inyolys 


140,000 members of the United Ruby 
Workers of America (C.1.0.) and 4 
rubber companies, then N\VLB 
indicated it will follow the new poli 
in all future cases. 

e Extra Hearings Dropped—Ordinayj 
issues in the dispute—union demanj 
for a 10¢ night shift differential, ing 
liberal vacation pay, and paid lung 
periods—would be argued before an 
dustry-wide panel. 

The panel would make recommend 
tions to NWLB, and the board eithg 
would order them into effect—as doy 
in recent telephone industry cases (B 
—Mar.10’45,p106)—or set another pul 
lic hearing at which panel propo 
would be argued. In the past the lattg 
procedure has been customary. 
@ Minor Issues Refused—The seco 
step toward speedier NWLB acti 


gent of workers leaves Philadelphia’s Whitman candy factory—carrying pat 
ing gifts from the boss: big boxes of chocolates. The “shiftees” are en routt 
to a government employment office which will place them in high-priont) 
industries. Philadelphia, latest area to fall under WMC's spot labor drafts 
(BW—Mar.17’45,p94), is shy 25,000 war workers. About half of this number att 
to be obtained from 1,254 employers rated in the low brackets of essentialit 


% 
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1945 


WORLDS BUSIEST HIGHWAY 


such highways —230,000 miles of them— more freight and passengers are mov: 


g today than ever moved before anywhere on earth by any means of transport. 
n 1944, the railroads hauled nearly three times as much inter-city freight, and nine 
imes as much war freight, as all other carriers combined. e That is one of the great 
essons to come out of the war—what modern American railroads can do. ¢ And one 
of the things to remember after the war is won is that in peacetime, too, America 
needs and must have the kind of transportation which only its railroads can deliver. 


VAT? 
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AMERICAN RAI ROADS 
LM luted for Victory 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Prize 


If the New York conviction of 
Joseph Fay and James Bove on 
charges of extortion and conspiracy 
means that these two A.F.L. officials 
will be out of the labor picture, the 
consequences will be far-reaching. 

Fay and Bove carry the nominal 
titles of vice-president of the Inter- 
national Cees Engineers and of 
the Internationa od Carriers, 
Building & Common Laborers 
Union, respectively. But they are 
more properly identified as the most 
powerful and predatory team in con- 
struction labor. Working together 
they have built—through strong-arm 
methods, intimidation, and corrup- 
tion—one of the most profitable em- 
pires in the American labor move- 
ment. Their ruthless determination 
has been an important factor in keep- 
ing A.F.L.’s Building Trades Dept. 
a solid phalanx occupying a monop- 
oly position in the heart of the vital 
construction industry. 

If Fay and Bove are put away, suc- 
cession to their power will be the 
ambition of an assortment of union 
bosses large and small. The C.I.0.’s 
United Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers, which competed with the Fay- 
Bove machine in bridge-building and 
tunnel jobs, will be back on the 
scene. John L. Lewis’ United Con- 
struction Workers will jump into the 
arena. And at least six other im- 
portant minor czars in the A.F.L. 
will make a bid for control. 

All in all, the removal of Fay 
and Bove from leadership of the pis- 
tol-packing coterie which kept stable 
a section of the construction industry 
may result in as bitter a struggle for 
power and as violent a jurisdictional 
battle as the labor front has wit- 
nessed in a long time. 


Service 


Clearest example in years of how 
the narrow job interests of a union 
make a mockery of the announced 
social objectives of organized labor is 
provided by C.I.0.’s United Office 
& Professional Workers. This union 
has blocked C.I.O. support for a bill 
before the New York state legislature 
designed to raise from $3,000 to 
$7,500 the amount of life insurance 
that savings banks may sell. 

Savings bank life insurance is an 


old and hallowed liberai-labor cru- 
sade, started in Massachusetts by the 
late Justice Louis Brandeis. It pro- 
vides small policies to workers at 
lower cost than can be provided by 
so-called industrial life insurance poli- 
cies on which debit men collect a 
dime or a quarter a week from pelicy- 
holders in their homes. 

The New York banks say they 
can cut the cost of small policies even 
more if they can write insurance up 
to $7,500 for people who can afford 
that much. A committee of New 
York bankers and liberals, led by the 
late Justice Brandeis’ daughter, 
Susan, started a campaign to raise 
the limit and took it for granted that 
they would have C.1.O. support. 
They were sure the only opposition 
they had to worry about at Albany 
would come from the insurance in- 
terests, and this didn’t figure to be 
too effective. 

The committee has run smack into 
a stone wall, however. The white- 
collar U.O.P.W., bargaining repre- 
sentative of some John Hancock, 
Metropolitan, and Prudential agents, 
has blocked C.I.O. indorsement. 

During its insurance organizing 
campaigns, U.O.P.W. charged that 
the companies were spending “huge 
sums” to defeat the union. Now the 
savings bank group charges that the 
union is doing a political job worth 
huge sums to the insurance com- 
panies since they could not possibly 
do it for themselves. 


Rifts 


The fight between the United 
Automobile Workers and the United 
Farm Equipment & Metal Workers 
—both C.1.0. units—over who should 
have employees of Caterpillar ‘Trac- 
tor and International Harvester has 
reached such lengths that the C.1.O. 
—which once proclaimed that indus- 
trial unionism would end jurisdic- 
tional warfare—has had to create a 
new committee on jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Such scraps in the C.1.O. im- 
mediately take on factional implica- 
tions and the new committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sherman Dal- 
rymple of the rubber workers, will be 
dealing with explosive stuff. The 
Communist-oriented bloc in the 
C.1.0. is mobilized behind the Farm 
Equipment Workers, a small but 
important pillar of labor’s left wing. 


board warnings that NWLB 
a tougher attitude against an incre,4 
tendency by labor and man. vere 
turn to federal labor agencies for 4, ¥ 
ment of issues which should be hana 
through collective bargaining, 

Involved was a dispute between 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.. Pater. 

N. J., and the United Autompy; 
Aircraft & Agricultural Iipleme; 
Workers (C.1.O.) as bargaining rep, € 
sentative of 44,000 workers. The te 
parties, according to NWLB, have by 
unable to agree on terms of | newal 

a contract which expired Oct. 21, 194 gE 
and which was extended by mutual ¢ t 

sent. 

@ Mediator Assists—The board foyp4 & 
that only a small proportion of 4, 
issues affect basic working condition 
or fundamental relationships betwee 
the parties. 

As long as this condition exis 
NWLB said it was unwilling to conside 
the case—or to be used as a substitytd 
for free collective bargaining. David |! 
Cole, chairman of the New Jersey Stud 
Board of Mediation, was appointed 3 
special representative of the board ty 
aid company and union in clearing 
minor issues. Only when that has bee 
done will NWLB accept jurisdiction 


Overtime Can Tel 


How long working weeks 
sap plant efficiency is revealed 
by BLS studies in metal shops. 
WMC figures show new trend 


was in line with national aiid reo; 
] 
tal) 


Studies indicating that long wor: 

weeks do not necessarily increase output 
proportionately have given impetus to 
a trend away from the 66-, 72-, and even 
84-hour weeks reported a year ago bj 
the War Manpower Commission in 
metalworking plants. Recent WMCBiBur is 
figures place the general work-week for .. 
the plants at 54 to 56 hours. 
e Dozen Shops Studied—The studies 
were made by the Bureau of Labor Sti- 
tistics in twelve metalworking plants 
which had instituted marked changes 0 
working schedules, and whose produc 
tion records made possible a reasonably 
accurate check of effects. 

In general, findings indicated that 
while factories may obtain greatly 
creased output for a short time by draw 
ing on reserve strength of workers, ove! 
long periods efficiency tends to drop 
until output may be less than could be 
obtained under shorter schedules. _ 

BLS found a five-day week and cight 
hour day to be the most efficient, with 
a sixth eight-hour day resulting im ! 
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But it’s no fun for management and production men 
2 “no-count” plants. For without a continuous count 
of turns, strokes, operations, pieces, or other units of 
machine-performance, there’s no sure way of telling 
vhether you’re up to schedule or behind it. And that 
eads head-on into a brick wall of doubt and uncer- 
ainty... which pays off in the lumps and bruises 
of miscounts, delays, errors, shortages or surpluses. 


But how to get an accurate, continuous count? Simply 


quip each production machine with a Veeder-Root 


Counting Device, either mechanically or electrically 
operated according to need... and you will know 
where production stands on every machine, every 
moment. Then you can immediately detect and correct 
any slowdown or other mechanical difficulty as soon 
as it begins to develop. This is the modern system of 
Veeder-Root Countrol... which can be applied to 
cover all your war-production operations ... quickly, 
inexpensively, and without interrupting plant routine, 


“The Couniing House of Gudablay 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England : Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 


| ee Serve he Hy, 
with 


ACME ALUMINUM CASTINGS! 


76% of the plants answering a recent materials survey said 
they use aluminum in some form in their normal products— 
and a large percentage of them indicated they expect to in- 
crease their use of this light weight, corrosion resistant metal. 
Since Acme was founded over a quarter of a century ago, 
it has steadily expanded its service to meet the advancing’ 
needs of the metal-working industry. 
Today Acme facilities for the production of aluminum cast- 
‘ ings by the permanent mold process represent the very latest 
developments in technique and equipment. Acme assumes the 
responsibility for all steps in production. Acme makes the 


ey pattern; Acme makes the mold; Acme pours the metal. You 


can rely upon Acme Permanent Mold Castings for accuracy, 
for uniformity, for outstanding quality. 

The advantages offered by Acme Permanent Mold Alumi- 
num Castings may help you to lower costs; to improve produc- 
tion. Our engineers will be glad to submit recommendations. 


Send for 44-page, fully illustrated book, 
GET THE COMPLETE showing how Acme is organized and equipped 


to supply your castings needs and to render 
ACME STORY complete service to the metal-working industry 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 
LS + ALUMINUM CASTINGS - ENGINEERING 


little loss of efficiency. 
hours beyond 48 a week br itad 
break. In terms of performang 
seven-day week was found t a 
eight-day wages for five-day outpyt 
© Workers Adjust—Clear conch 
was that workers adjust themselye 
longer hours by slowing down, nos} 
cause they want to, but because ¢ 
have to. ; 

A 52-hour week was found to } 
productive as a 58-hour week for }y 
strenuous forge shop work. I ncreag ; 
working hours in a shell plant from 
to 66—about a 30% increase in hoy. 
brought only a 7% increase in outp, 
This same result could have been 4 
tained by increasing from 40 to 4 
hours a week. The plant subsequent 
returned to a 48-hour week, the wartiny 
minimum. 

Drops in efficiency due to increas 

hours were more marked under ince 
tive pay plans—in which workers app 
ently gear themselves to higher produg 
tion effort than under straight ting 
BLS found that only two hours’ produc 
tion is gained for every three hours q 
work added under incentive plans, 
e Among the Findings—Ffficiency fy 
men on straight pay rates in one plan 
was virtually unchanged when how 
were increased from eight to nine anf 
one half daily in a six-day week. BL 
concludes that output at the shorte 
hours was below peak, so that an ext 
14 hours daily necessitated no slowin 
down on the part of workers. 

One foundry produced a testimonial 
for incentive pay as. well as lower hour 
when it changed its wage basis from day 
work to piece work while continuing ; 
ten-hour day and a 58-hour week. Slight 
output increases resulted. But wh 
work days were reduced from six to five 
and hours were made constant at ten 
daily, output shot up 13%. 

BLS found absenteeism and accident 
rates went up with increases in working 
hours. It concluded that there is no 
generally applicable optimum hour 
schedule for industry due to differing 
conditions in plants. 


JAIL OR WORK-—IT WORKS 


Two months ago Denver's police 
judge began offering “drunk and dis 
orderly” defendants their choice of jail 
or a war job, at the request of the Wa 
Manpower Commission. 

A recent survey shows that 277 out 
of 360 workers recruited in this mannet 
are still on the job. If they backslide, 
they must serve the suspended sentence 
New cases in police court have dropped 
from an average of 55 to 20 dail but 
forfeited cash bail bonds have almost 
doubled, because of defendants’ reluc 
tance to choose between a job and jal 
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looks with confidence to the future 
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Slichd : vt OREGON is looking ahead confidently— _ other lines. 

W hen and with sound reason: the Oregon market Our lusty lumber industry (1/5 of all 
) five eZ is one hundred thousand richly endowed the standing timber in U.S.) needs no 


t tent” 4 A square miles populated with a million-and- _reconversion, and the day after victory will 
° a-third ambitious people. It is not a one- be booming with peacetime production. 


‘ident city, one-industry, one-resource, war-born The harnessing of the Columbia River 
rking market. gave us the greatest hydro-electric poten- 
s nom) Our shipyards have repeatedly set world tial in the nation. Using that power, new 
hour ii records—for speed in shipbuilding, for industry grew rapidly .. . utilizing our 


ering 


lowest over-all costs, for fewest man-hours 
per ship. The thousands of newcomers 
who have helped us to set these records 
are the finest type of citizens an indus- 
trially growing area could ask for and 25% 
are skilled workers. Many have already 
invested in Oregon homes and farms. 
With the war-born combination of man- 
agement, competent labor, established 
plants and unlimited electric power, Ore- 
gon yards will be robust competition under 
peacetime conditions in shipbuilding and 


natural resources of fish, minerals and 
wood. These industries were built and 
planned for expansion. 

Diversified farming is a two-hundred 
million, year-round industry in Oregon. 
Food processing, the perfect economy link- 
ing factory and farm, is showing remark- 
able expansion. 

Oregon is growing solidly and rapidly 
—because Oregon wants to grow, has the 
room in which to grow—and has the basic 
resources with which to grow. 


One Newspaper A.ways Leads ....in Oregon, It's 


The Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block and Associates 


PHOTO SURVEY TELLS ALL 


For manufacturers seeking comprehensive data on 
Post-War consumer demands in photo equipment. 
this latest Bank of Facts survey tells what new 
things camera users want. What improvements, 
What prices. Survey made among thousands of 
users covers still and movie cameras, enlargers, 
projectors and dark room equipment. This is 
another genuine Bank of Facts notarized market 
analysis, Sent registered mail on receipt of $50. 
BANK OF FACTS, 816 W. Sth St.. Los Angeles (3. 


Executives report: “We're sav- 
ing time, labor and money in 
every department —with rapid, 
error-proof A-PE-CO photocopy- 
ing.” A-PE-CO photocopying is 
so simple any boy or girl can 
make same-size, legally accepted 
copies, direct from anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, py 3 
photographed — even if on both 
sides. No camera, film or darkroom. 
Get the Facts—TODAY. If you're 
looking for BIGGEST results at 
LOWEST cost, write for folder on 
A-PE-CO Photocopying — NOW. 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B-35, 

Chicago 14, Illinois 


Representatives in principal 
cities and Canada. 


Fewer Controls 


Pending labor legislation 
does not bear out union fears 
of avalanche of restrictions by 
state legislatures. 


Legislatures in 44 states this year 
are the arenas for- industry-labor 
skirmishes over laws which will gov- 
ern work relationships on the state 
level in the opening days of the criti- 
cal reconversion period. 
eU. S. Pattern Followed—With four 
exceptions state legislatures meet bi- 
ennially, and current sessions, which for 
the most part are now in final days, will 
be the last until January, 1947. In- 
dustrial groups and labor organizations 
remembered this in drafting legislative 
programs which seek to set the post- 
war pattern in social and economic 
fields. 

Thus far successes have been about 

evenly divided. The general outlook 
is that fewer labor control laws will 
be passed in 1945 than two years ago— 
when ten states adopted restrictive 
measures—and that more legislation will 
be offered along lines of federal anti- 
discrimination, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, wage-hour, and collective _bar- 
gaining programs. 
e Bias Bans Demanded—Antidiscrim- 
ination measures similar to the bill 
recently adopted in New York (BW— 
Mar.10’45,p100) have been filed in 
eleven legislatures. Most of the bills 
are designed to bar bias in employ- 
ment due to race, color, creed, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry. Most 
would make unions equally liable for 
action based on charges of discrimina- 
tion. 

States in which discrimination bans 
have been asked include Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Six states—Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Washington, and Wis- 
consin—are considering new, or revised, 
state labor relations laws based on the 
federal National Labor Relations (Wag- 
ner) Act, guaranteeing collective bar- 
gaining rights. Along similar lines, a 
new state constitution in Missouri gives 
labor the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
its own choosing. Incidentally, four 
states—Massachusetts, Minnesota, IlIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania—are also consider- 
ing proposals which would protect 
strike activities from court injunctions. 

Labor’s legislative program also in- 
cludes liberalization of workers’ com- 
pensation laws, provision of additional 


102 


health and security for y 
creased funds for education: 
and—in remaining southen 
states—removal of voting restrict; 
e Labor Lobbyists Cooperate—} 
the broad schism between 
C.1.0., representatives of | 
izations are showing ability | 
eo and, with the Railroad 
oods, to push their legi 
grams in the smartest and sos 
spread lobbying campaign \ hich ); 
has yet conducted in state capita 

Significantly, labor lobbyists a1 
ning victories in the South—once , 
field for passage of labor contr 
(as in Florida, Texas, and Alaban 
an agriculture-business coalit 
legislatures. 

@ Closed-Shop Bans Die—Georgia’; | 
islature repealed poll tax laws in | 
ruary and followed up by abandonix 
bill which would have banned § 
closed shop, union shop, and maiy 
nance of membership in union contrg 

Tennessee legislators likewise let} 
labor control laws die in commit 
One would have barred closed sh 
the other would have made uni 
financially liable for violations by g 
ployees of terms of their contracts. } 
Tennessee refused to repeal its j 
tax law as asked by labor. 

In Texas—home state of bitte 

antiunion Christian American, | 
legislators voted to investigate that a 
other similar groups, and a proposal 
a bill to bar closed shops headed § 
a committee pigeonhole. 
e Arkansas Changes Course—Arkans 
where voters last year approved a-nig 
to-work constitutional amendment k 
ring the closed shop (BW —Nov.1' 
pl8)—displayed a change in atti 
when legislators balked at passage 
an enabling bill necessary to make f 
amendment effective. 

In Alabama, where the legislatu 

does not convene until May, ther 
increasing indication that the poll 
will be thrown out. One of the Sout 
strongest labor lobbies will supp 
workmen’s compensation and oti 
proposals of the type, expects lit 
antilabor trouble. 
e Some Reverses for Unions—But 11! 
has also suffered its sharp reverses 
1945. South Dakota adopted a | 
outlawing closed shops, and anotl 
calling for a referendum on a consti 
tional amendment of .the “right 
work” type aimed at the same obj 
tive. 

Restrictions on collective bargain! 
were sought in Arizona, Maryland, \ 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
kota, and Vermont. The proposals ha 
followed a general pattern, maki 
unlawful denial of employment, or 
charge from jobs, of anyone because 
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FUEL COST $3000 LESS—the first year ° 


after a G-E diesel-electric locomotive re- 
placed two steam engines for steel-mill 
switching and haulage. 


6 TIMES THE WORK for which it was 


I high availability 


99 per cent average this G-E 45-tonner 


» 5500 per-cent 


FOR 3-SHIFT SWITCHING, USE 


G-E locomotives cut manufacturing 
costs by reducing fuel consumption and 
making most effective use of man power. 
They save production time by doing each 
haulage job faster than steamers, and, by 
their high availability, get more switch- 
ing jobs done in each 24-hour day. Ready 
to go at the push of a button, able to go 
most anywhere without creating a fire 
hazard, G-E diesel-electrics may have a 
place in your long-term planning. A G-E 
survey (made without obligation) will 
tell. General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, New York. 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


ONLY 2 DAYS OFF: SINCE APRIL °43 


—that’s the av: record of this 


G-E 45-ton diesel-electric that brings 


tankers and cars t 


SAVINGS IN FUEL AND TIME, as wei 


as in track wear, make these G-E 25- 
tonners a favorite for war-front rail trans- 
port. A day’s fuel supply weighs only 
1/13 as much as it would for steamers. 


G-E DIESEL-ELECTRICS 


GENERAL ©) ELECTRIC 


ae 


membership or lack of membership in 
a labor organization. 

e Restrictive Laws Pending—Labor con- 
trol a of Christian American, 
Inc., and other similar organizations, in 
the past also have ee to hamper 
unions through internal restrictions, 
such as requiring unions to file periodic 


financial statements, that union officers 
and organizers be licensed and reside 
in the state, and that membership lists 
and other union records be open for 
inspection. 

exas enacted such a law in 1943, 
and seven legislatures—Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Colorado, Maryland, Missouri, 


New Mexico, and Wi 

asked to consider them th; 
e Political Action Opposed—! fo.) 
curb the C.I.0.’s Political Ac+ 1, ¢ 
mittee were behind restric 
tion proposed in Californi 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and New Mexico. These pl 


N~wer 


tad 


This year is witnessing a continua- 
tion of the trend toward mixing 
pe and labor relations. In the 

alls of Congress and in 43 of the 44 
state capitols where legislatures meet 
in 1945, union and management 
representatives are projecting ancient 
feuds and battling over legislation. 
The 44th state—Utah—is an excep- 
tion. i 
e They Get Together—Responsible 
for sharply distinguishing Utah from 
the prevailing pattern is a small group 
of men led by a chamber of com- 
merce secretary who sees nothing sin- 
ister in unionism and by two Liber 
leaders who are willing to listen to 
the businessman’s side of an argu- 
ment. 

Forced to deal with a legislature 

which gave every promise of operat- 
ing on the basis of an intraparty 
schism between predominant Demo- 
cratic factions, legislative represent- 
atives of Utah industry and labor 
established a fusion group to decide 
common problems, reach agreements, 
and stand together on matters of mu- 
tual interest before they reached the 
legislature. 
e Not One Debate—So successful 
was the experiment in cooperation 
that, when the legislature adjourned 
last week, it had passed every meas- 
ure concerned with labor problems 
without a single debate in either 
house. 

All of these measures had been 
submitted with the joint indorsement 
of organized industry and organized 
labor and had been shaped into ac- 
ceptable form in the fusion group 
which, as a result of its pioneer 
effort, will be established on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The man who inspired this liaison 
between industry and unions is Gus 
P. Backman, executive secretary of 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce. His co-workers are Clar- 
ence L. Palmer, Utah president of 
the C.I.O., and Fullmer J. Latter, 
state A.F.L. president. 

e Accepted by Both Sides—Backman, 
an indomitable foe of the closed 


shop, is one of those rare people who 
has convinced labor leadei$ that be- 
ing against union job control does 
not make him antiunion. He speaks 
out just as sharply against business- 
men whose labor relations policies 
are out of date as he does against 
labor leaders that he believes are off 
the reservation. This record for 


Gus P. Backman 


straight talking makes Backman ac- 
ceptable to the union crowd. 

Under his leadership the Utah 
State Industry-Labor Council was 
organized; its function is to discuss 
and find agreement on legislative is- 
sues. It is, in effect, a statewide labor- 
management committee, operating 
through a 32-man board. On the 
board sit representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Utah Manu- 
facturers Assn., real estate interests, 
retailers, and other employer groups; 
and representatives of the A.F.L., 
C.LO., Railway Brotherhoods, and 
United Mine Workers. 

e Time for Study—During the legis- 
lative session the council met weekly, 
or upon call. Labor representatives 
submitted copies of all bills affecting 
industry to the industry group in 
sufficient time to allow a protest; and 


— 


Utah Labor and Business Legislate Together 


all industry bills were turned over 
to labor members to allow the 
groups an opportunity to study them 

The score: Four bills under dj 
pute were passed unanimously }, 
the Utah Legislature after an agree 
ment on them had been reached by 
the council. They covered: (1) occu 
pational disease legislation, defining 
occupational ills and providing pay- 
ment; (2) increased benefits in work- 
men’s compensation laws; (3) 
changes in unemployment _ insur- 
ance; (4) mine regulatory bill, cover- 
ing regulations for working condi- 
tions in all mines. 

One bill, favored by labor and 

opposed by industry, was held in 
abeyance, pending a joint study by 
labor and industry; and a sixth, ap- 
proved by both labor and industry, 
was vetoed by Gov. Herbert B 
Maw for technical reasons, not in- 
volving any labor dispute. 
e Tax Proposal Dropped—A sever- 
ance tax bill, which originally would 
have placed a 5¢-a-ton tax on all 
severance industries, ‘involving 24.2¢ 
a ton on the price of steel at the 
Geneva Steel plant, and upon coal, 
silver, lead, zinc, and other industrics, 
was favored by labor and opposed 
by industry. 

Following a conference the tax was 
reduced to 3¢ per ton, and the bill al 
lowed to die in sifting committees as 
labor and industry agreed to a meas 
ure which provided for the appoint- 


, ment of a committee consisting of 


representatives of labor, industry, and 
farm groups to study the entire tax 
structure and report back to the next 
legislature. 

Neither the industry nor the labor 
group has receded from its principles 

They have negotiated until they 
found agreement. Both are enthusi 
astic about the new arrangement. 
e Divided the Check—As a final de 
cisive gesture Utah’s labor lobbying 
group and Utah’s industrial lobbying 
group entertained both houses ot 
Utah legislature at the legislature's 
close at a dinner—and shared the cost 
dollar for dollar. 
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| at barring political contribu- 
sions. The California meas- 
| forbid any penalizing ac- 
union against a member who 
nay union assessments de- 
political purposes. 
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Strike restrictions are sought in 
jijls in Colorado, Maryland, Massa- 
ysetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
ebraska. These differ widely in 
ope. in Maryland, for example, 
icketing by other than striking em- 


slovees would be banned; employers 
ould be authorized to hire nonunion 
orkers, regardless of labor contracts, 
¢ ynion employees violate the law. The 
pills require compulsory arbitration of 
disputes, strike calls by no less than a 
three-fifths union vote in secret bal- 
ot, one-week strike notice, and place 
n absolute ban on strikes in jurisdic- 
tonal disputes—with unions liable for 
damages to an affected employer. 


navailing Clinic 
Judicial effort fails to 
throw any new light on behind- 
the-scenes causes of tie-up in 
Philadelphia transportation. 


The last phase of the strike of Phila- 
delphia ‘Transportation Co. workers 
which tied up that city for a week last 
summer (BW—Aug.12’44,p103) has 
ended with the levying of $100 fines on 
27 of 30 men charged with violation of 
the Connally-Smith War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. But no light was thrown on 
the causes behind the scenes. 

The fizzling out of the case was 

greeted with mingled relief and disap- 
pointment, since some discussion of the 
findings of the special grand jury which 
indicted the men had been expected 
(BW—Oct.13’44,p108). 
* Court Seeks Causes—Since the men 
pleaded no defense, no direct testimony 
was taken, but U. S. District Judge 
George A. Welsh called for a “social 
clinic” on the causes of the tie-up, 
which ended only upon intervention of 
the Army. The grand jury had found 
the impasse due mainly to resentment 
over the upgrading of Negro P.T.C. em- 
ployees to operating jobs. 

Federal attorneys reported that in- 
vestigators had been unable to learn 
who instructed the employees to begin 
the strike movement by reporting off ill. 

Defense attorneys, in their statements 
at the “social clinic,” countered that 
the strike was not one by the rank and 
file, but was “one of the most cleverly 
planned strikes in the nation” and that 
the company was behind it. 

Judge Welsh declared that the “real 
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War Production Experience 
Suggests This Precaution 
in Making Your Post-war 
Retooling Investment... 


\" 


i 
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Tool up with low-cost, flexible 
Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 


You can maintain volume and 
quality with big savings... 


Delta’s modern conception of tool design provides 
you with a safe, versatile approach to the uncertainties 
that lie ahead. For many operations it eliminates the 
delay and heavy capital risk involved in buying costly, 
cumbersome, special machines of limited usefulness 
that are slow to build and that may become obsolete 
with the next change in product design. 

.®Using portable, compact, stock-model Delta com- 
ponents, you can build high-production specific-job 
machines that are readily convertible when require- 
ments change .. . or you can replace worn units on 
machines that are approaching obsolescence . or 


Above: A tyrical example of 
the convenient money-saving 
*- applications of Delta-Milwau- 
in many 


you can quickly revise or supplement production-line Rg we By BE 
layouts to get the best sequence of operations for in-  fissties ee 
structural shapes, it is a sim 


le matter to incorporate 4 
Jelta Cut-Off Machine in the 
production line, so that the 
continuous strip material can 
be cut to proper lengths as it 
comes from the forming ma- 
chine. 


creased man-hour output. 

You cut down your fixed investment in machine 
tools . . . retain more liquid working capital for other 
post-war needs, Delta’s savings in cost, weight, 
and rape are not ob- 
tained at the expense 
of quality. They result 
from advanced design 
and from quantity pro- 
duction of standard 
models. 

Save money — stay 
adaptable. Let low-cost 
Delta- Milwaukee Ma- 
chine — and the in- 

enuity of your engi- 
i toe ; woihallie 
combination to solve 
many of pas produc- 


tion problems, 


Delta’s 76-page Blue Book provides 140 case his- 
tories of valuable war production experience that 
may suggest similar money-saving peacetime ap- 
a in your plant. Also available is a cata 
og of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
Request both, using coupon below. 


Tear ovf coupon and mail today! MA-19 


DELTA 


MILWAUKEE 


Machine Tools 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
901C E. Vienna Ave., Mil kee 1, W 


Please send me my free copies of Delta's 76-page 


Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


I ses cssesnnnsenesttennliinghcencntneaeanabeanaente : 


———— 


“Better take an umbrella... 
it may be raining in London tonight” 


T’S a small world after all, as 

the air transport industry is 
proving. For a businessman to 
visit Rio...Lisbon...Cairo in a 
single week is not improbable, 
with the development of better 
airplane engines and still higher 
octane fuels. 

To the amazingly rapid growth 
of air travel, copper has contrib- 
uted much, Yet the future of 
this metal in the skies is only 
beginning. 

Indeed, here at Chase Brass, 
we believe that you’re going to 
find copper and copper alloys 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 
centers throughout the country. 


helping to make many of yester- 
day’s dreams come true. Yes, 
and getting back on the job in 
industries now managing with 
something less. 


For copper possesses a range 
of desirable physical properties 
combined in no other commer- 
cial material. And the name 
CHASE means copper and brass 
at its best. Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Incorporated, Waterbury91, 
Connecticut — Subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


truth of this strike is obscurc 
to “believe that 30 men su 
were the sole cause would 
I am believing a fantasy.” 

e “A Right to Be Angry”—' 
no outcry from the directo:. of «, 
company for any action. N 7” 


Nheetins 
was called to confer, discuss, . wana 
action. That, to me, is unus:l.” «, 
judge said. 7 

“The public has a right to be ano 
and a right to criticize. Howey cr, th, 


had a right to carry their anger to 4, 
end of the road, and not have + vente; 
on 30 men when 10,000 were itivolyeq” 
Among the defendants were ep, 
bers of both the Transport \Vorke, 
Union (C.1.O.) and the defunct P.R7 
Employees Union, as well ; other 
minority union groups. 
e Wage Issue to NWLB—Negotiatio,; 
for a new contract between the 'I’.\\ | 
and the company went on for neark 
two months, and while compromix 
have been made on both sides, the cy. 
rent dispute—primarily over wages—yil 
go to the National War Labor Boar 


STRENGTH BUILDER 


Irving Abramson, president of the 
New Jersey State C.I.0. Council, is 
new director of Montgomery Ward 
Affairs for the C.I.O. In handling the 
C.I.0.’s Montgomery Ward problem, 
Abramson replaces Leonard Levy, 
vice-president of the United Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store I'm- 
ployees, who put aside other union 
responsibilities while the Ward sit- 
uation was acute. Abramson takes on 
the difficult job of getting Ward work- 
ers strongly enough organized so that 
when the government withdraws the 
C.I.O. can stand on its own feet. 
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Keeping an eye on SALES 


rough Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 


+ KWIK-FAX « 


) REMINGTON RAND 
es the SYNCHRO-MATIC 


= 


Sa 


‘\CHRO-MATIC is a dual-duty 
obk-up which automatically 
ches tabulating cards, for sales 
other analyses, at the same time 
invoice is being produced on a 
mington Rand Bookkeeping Ma- 


me. The SYNCHRO-MATIC, 
reby halves the time required to 


vice and punch separately; as- 
s absolute accuracy between in- 
¢ data and sales records; and 
s advantage of the speed and ac- 
cy of ic,mechanical tab- 


ting to produce factual analyses. 


I flexibility of alphabetical and 
nerical recording, another ex- 


sive Remington Rand feature, 


pts the operation to any invoice 


angement and any analysis re- 


ement, 


BONDS— Buy Vittory and Peace 


The simplicity, accuracy and speed of this punched- 

card method enables sales executives of United Drug 

Company to keep an eagle eye on the sales, distribu- 

tion, and costs of over 8,000 products going to 8,000 
Liggett, Owl and Rexall stores. 


Volume merchandising of whatever nature 
demands quick, accurate, detailed informa- 
tion to permit executives to plug loss-leaks 
quickly, and to cash in on sudden, profit- 
making opportunities. Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Sales Accounting makes this 
information possible through the tabulation 
of more facts, faster, more accurately, and 
at lower cost than by any other method. 


E. R. Erlandson, Sales Accountant, United 
Drug Co., Boston, says: 


**We adopted Remington Rand Punched-Card and 
Tabulating Machines in 1922 to speed up our 
sales accounting work. It was a success from the 
start. Our sales executives, branch managers, and 
100 salesmen have come to depend upon the 
daily, monthly, and 4-months’ sales analyses, and 
the reports on costs of sales, as the basis of their 
individual handling of accounts, and as a test of 


the soundness of their sales decisions. Every 4 
months we tabulate an individual customer anal- 
ysis for each of the 8,000 stores, showing each 
one his purchases, divided among the 15 depart- 
ments, and comparing this year with last. If at- 
tempted manually, this analysis alone would be 
so costly as to be out of the question; in a 4- 
month period it will cover over 3,000,000 items. 
In addition we produce 50 other reports each 
month. Over 20 years’ use of some 200,000,000 
punched cards has convinced us of the accuracy 
of Remington Rand equipment.” 


The detailed story of how United Drug 
uses Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting for Sales Control is contained in 
Certified Report No. 4402-2C, copies of 
which are available to interested executives 
by writing to our branch office nearest you, 
or direct to Remington Rand Inc., Tabula- 
ting Machines Division, New York 10, N.Y. 


Foninglon Rand 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


* The HOLE # 
. ++ the Symbol 


MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


Splitting Canners 
Three-way squabble may 
be product of A-F.L.’s award of 
cannery warehousemen to 1.B.T. 
Seafarers eyed as shelter. 


The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor laid founda- 
tions for what may develop into a three- 
way jurisdictional conflict when, during 
its recent session at Miami, it awarded 
jurisdiction over warehousemen em- 
ployed in West Coast canneries to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The process of enforcing the award 
has moved too slowly to generate much 
friction on the Coast so far, but the 
A.F.L. cannery workers’ unions, which 
have possessed that jurisdiction, are not 
ed to submit without a struggle. 

n Federal Locals—When the cannery 
workers in 1937 took up the battle cry 
for organization, the A.F.L. responded 
—not by establishing an international 
union for them, but by organizing them 
into so-called federal locals, chartered 
directly by the executive council. 

There are about 27 locals in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington which 
stand to lose membership. At the peak 


of the canning season, which may last 
five or six months, these locals speak 
for about 80,000 workers in all the pro- 
ductive functions of the canneries. 

@ Vertical Organization—Through a sys- 
tem of statewide councils, the federal 
unions achieve a semblance of industrial 
organization. Thus, the California State 
Council of Cannery Workers Unions 
bargains collectively with 112 fruit and 
vegetable canneries or their trade asso- 
ciations. Similar councils exist in Oregon 
and Washington. 

How great a bite the teamsters would 
take out of their membership depends 
on interpretation of the word “ware- 
houseman,” a loose term that suggests a 
multitude of jobs in the canning indus- 
try. During the ebb season, key workers 
in the canneries are shifted to jobs 
which might be classified as warehousing 
operations, replacing the itinerants and 
“fruit tramps” who move on to other 
pastures. If these key workers were 
adjudged to be warchousemen by reason 
of their off-season occupation, the loss 
to the cannery workers’ unions would be 
vital—if not mortal. 

e Seafarers Eyed—Although the cannery 
workers’ unions decline, for obvious rea- 
sons, to confirm or even discuss it, there 
have been persistent reports that to 
avoid pores they would seek ref- 
uge in Harry Lundeburg’s Seafarers 


Research and experience in making military applica- 
tions of York-Heat are reflected in current industrial 
models. The York-Heat equipment now available 
for industry is far more compact, efficient, and spar- 


ing in fuel-consumption. 


York-Heat Horizontal Rotary Oil-Burners are 
part of America’s most complete line of industrial, 
commercial, and domestic oil-fired equipment. Ex- 
pert engineering, precision manufacturing, and ex- 
clusive features like the Flame Former and Iris 
Shutter, perfectly adapt these burners to any 


industrial heating need. 


The York-Heat engineering staff is at your dis- 
posal to help solve heating problems which arise in 
your plant. Please feel free to call upon us. 


YORK-HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, PA. 
Member Oil Heat Institute of America 


International Union, ther 
affiliate which, by virtue of 
jurisdiction over seafood oe. 
might afford shelter. 
Properly or not, Day 
Coast boss of the Intern 
hood of Teamsters, Cha 
housemen & Helpers, i 
originating the demand 
over cannery warehousen 
his point of view, the d 
wholly illogical, for his 
years ago was permitte: 
the word “stablemen”’ in 
for ‘““warehousemen” an 
the jurisdictional perquisi 
change implied. 
e Hands Off—Many of th 
cals in the canning distr 
be as unhappy about the purtitions 
the cannery workers. It is no secret 
the two organizations ENjOV cordial 
lationships in the canning comy 
ties. As long as warehouse Wage 
the canneries do not fall below 
ster scales, local teamster « ficial 


been disposed to keep hands of 
Employers have evinced no publi 
terest in the impending shift of ps 
housemen. Privately, however, they pr 
fess some concern lest the divisi : 
jurisdiction upset the bargaining pat a 
in the industry. Until now at least : 


canneries have been able to nego 
with the councils of federal loca 
what amounts to a statewide basi 
although negotiations have bees 
tended by the customary heat of 
gaining-table discussions, they we 
one-shot process. 
e Greater Discipline?—Some empl 
confess a belief that the teamster 
ganization, by Virtue of its matu 
would exercise greater discipline 
cannery workers than the relative! 
lescent federal locals. But the pr 
of negotiating with two unions ins 
of one—especially if A.F.L.’s exec 
council's award is the tipoff to a w! 
sale partitioning program —stirs no 
in the canneries. 

WAS! 


GRIEVANCE FORMULA SET 
Hughes Tool Co. of Housto: 


volved in a four-year-old controv 
with the United Steelworker 
America (C.1.0.) and the Indepenc 
Metal Workers Union, in the fu 
can act on individual or mi 
group grievances not involving 
tract provisions, but the compati 
restricted to collective bargaining 
C.1L.O. in settling all matters invoi 
interpretation of a collective agrecm 
or properly the subject of ollec 
agreement. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Ape 
at New Orleans has issued a <ecret 
that effect, supporting a National La 


~~ 
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Westward for its commerce of tomorrow. 


You can still stake out your post-war industrial claim in one of the richest 
lands of all . . Washington State . . richer by far than all the legendary 
frontiers of the Old West combined. 


This is a magic land with great ports looking on the vast markets of the 
Pacific. Yes, Washington is the New Cornerstone of a nation that will look 


The State of Washington has men . . machines . . materials . . markets 
. . a superabundance of great natural resources that stimulate even the most 
reluctant imagination. Washington invites you to investigate unsurpassed 
Opportunity for industrial development after the war. 


This is your chance to join those who will stake out their industrial claims in 
Tomorrow .. in Washington! 


Shad ok 


WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY * PUGET SOUND POWER 6 LIGHT COMPANY * NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY * PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


siness-Managed Electric Companies, Serving Low Cost Electricity to More Than 370000 Homes, Farms, Businesses and Industries in the State of Washington 
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GATEWAY TO THE 
GREAT POSTWAR PA- 
CIFIC MA ARKETS—the 

Orient, Alaska, Rus- 
sia, Canada, South 
America. 


UNEXCELLED NS- 
PORTATION Facil. 

S—by land, sea 
and air . . . in all 
directions ... deep- 
water harbors. 


A 


& 


jhe Hew Cornerstone 


WASHINGTON—THE STATE—HAS Evergthing / 


pemesa SOURCES 
F RAW MATERIALS 
perth on ve og timber, 
» water power, 


ABUNDANT, CHEAP. 
HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER FOR INDUS- 
TRY — wast, intercon- 
nected hydroelectric 
systems. 


a: 


oe 


oueretAL pices 
RBOR F 


Curis abundant 
industrial 

sites on harbors, 
trackage and hi igh 
ways; availa 
dock, terminal an 
warehouse facilities, 
anchorages, etc. 


NUMEROUS BASIC 
INDUSTRIES — pro- 
vide materials for 
processing. 


OP) ictigen Asc 

telligent, res aagonsiite 

fair in its alings 
with management. 


m 


DIVERSIFIED AGRI- 


© re. 
mae ’ ins, 
li etables 


vestoc veg . 
dairy products. 


LOW TAXES AND 
CONSERVATIVE FIiS- 
CAL POLICIES—defi- 
nite, statutory limit 
on property taxes 
coe 80 — income 
ean 
ebheation ¢ de 


PLEASANT LIVING — 
a temperate, health- 


climate, ideal for 
th working and 
living. 
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“MAN, WHAT A TODD CHECK SIGNER 
COULD DO FOR YOU!” 


W 
D...: sign your life away! You need a machine for 
a nuisance job like that. I'll tell you all about it on 
the train (if we make it).” 

True, a Todd Protectograph Check Signer saves time for 
busy executives. But that’s only part of the story. It also pro- 
vides greater safety and more positive control of checks issued. 
Here's how: 


1. The four-color sighature, produced at the rate of 1000 
to 3000 per hour, defies attempts at forgery. 


2. A two lock—two key system, tamper-proof item counter 
and removable signature plate assure full control. 


Economical Todd Check Signers are available now to essen- 
tial war industries on priority (WPB 1688). There is a hand 
or electric model that meets your needs and your budget. Send 
the coupon today for further details and priority information. 


a 


os owns 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
Signers and how they speed up operation, save 
executive time, and increase safety and control. 


COmPANY, INC. 


Company ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Address SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Relations Board order which: was py F 
fied in accordance with a t aed 
sion against NLRB a month <0 (py 
Feb.10°45,p100). NLRB at that , 


sought to have the compan 


dling grievances not presente | thyroy, NESS 
C.1.0., and to stop collec ing ¢; 
for the minority union un oe H 2 


checkoff. The court decide: 

checkoff is legal and held 

vidual employees or groups of m 

may present for adjustment =e C\ 
based exclusively on questions of fa my? 
conduct involving only the 
or employees filing the grieva 


Agencies Tapped 


Manpower ceilings imposed 
on civil service in Utah may by 
extended to other areas. Teg 
placates private industry. 


Federal agencies in acute manpoy 
shortage areas throughout the nat 
may find themselves under thx 
personnel ceilings as private industn 

A precedent is being set in the Sy) 
Lake-Ogden industrial areas of Uts 
Through the cooperation of Edwin | 
Ellis, branch regional manager of t 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, an 
Joseph R. Mayer, state director of th 
War Manpower Commission, th 
priorities committee of the W\( 
began placing personnel ceilings on 
nonmilitary federal agencies, including 
those under civil service. 

@ What It May Mean—The move t 
limit personnel of federal agencies a1 

to establish referral priorities ‘for the 

was the first in the country. Thi sit 

ation in the Salt Lake area is parti 

larly acute because of the heavy con 
centration of war plants, but the san 

system is being applied in Norfol 
another manpower bottleneck, and, i 
successful, may be installed in other 
shortage areas. 

Private business has been subject t 
personnel ceilings and referral prior 
ities since July 1, 1944. 

Early investigation by Clark N 
Stohl, civil service representative 
charge of the program, revealed condi- 
tions neither as rosy as claimed by the 
agencies, nor as bad as private industn 
had painted them. Some manpowe! 
will be released, according to Stoh! 
but how much is not yet determinable 
@©A Morale Factor—Earliest benefit 
have been the removal of the last re 
sistance by private industry to the 
lowering of- manpower ceilings. The 
publicized drive removed the argument 
that private industry has been drained 
while bureaucrats hoarded help. , 
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—E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


Den’t miss the significance—and inevitable, long-term repercussions on busi- 
ness—of the drastic changes that have been made in Pacific war plans. 
* 

This country’s military high command—with the knowledge of Allied 

chiefs of staff—has clearly decided that: 

(1) Japan cannot be defeated until its troops are driven out of China. 

(2) Chinese forces are incapable of performing this task—even if 
masses of equipment are supplied to them—without first undergoing a long 
period of training in the use of modern machines and fighting methods. 

(3) The U. S. public—already clamoring for the lifting of civilian restric- 
tions, the return of troops at the earliest possible moment, and the reconver- 
sion of industry—is in no mood to support a prolonged war in the Orient, 
would prefer to do the job itself, if necessary, to ‘get it over” in a hurry. 

(4) The Chinese public—which has endured the hardships of war since 
193 1—needs desperately to settle down to the problems of rehabilitation if 
China is to become a Far Eastern anchor in the world security program. 

& 
The Pacific war is no longer the problem mainly of the Navy and Air Forces. 

The U. S. obviously intends to utilize a huge land army to help specially 
trained Chinese forces drive Japanese troops from the Asiatic mainland. 

ca 
Principal battle zone will still be north of the Yangtze, where the Nipponese 
will fight desperately to hold the approaches to: 

(1) Their Manchukuo war industries. 

(2) The Shantung and Korean peninsulas, natural takeoff points for 
an amphibious invasion of the Japan homeland (BW—Nov.4’44,p111). 


ie 
In the south, limited numbers of troops are soon likely to be involved in land- 
ings with the objective of providing a base—probably near Hong Kong— 
from which to: 

(1) Attack Japan’s overland supply route to southeast Asia. 

(2) Set up a supply line for heavy equipment going to selected Chinese 
troops now being specially trained to help clear scattered Japanese forces 

srfolk from their tenuous hold on the one rail line running south from the Yangtze. 

nd, if 7 

othe In the north, you can look for eventual Soviet cooperation in clearing the 

ct t Japanese out of Manchukuo. 

prior Implication not to be missed is that massed U. S. forces north of the 
Yangtze probably mean that Russian fighting will be mainly confined to 
Manchukuo. 

And, more importantly, the U. S. undoubtedly would not have taken on 
this major load without having been assured a dominant position in the 
economic, as well as the political, rehabilitation of China after the war. 

oo 
Economically, Washington's plans are already beginning to unfold. 

Donald Nelson has set up a miniature War Production Board in Chung- 
king, aimed at getting the maximum output from China’s limited production 
facilities and at creating a well-trained industrial planning organization 
which will be ready to handle rehabilitation jobs in industrial centers when 
these are liberated. 

Leon Henderson leaves for Chungking this week—on the first of 


—— —— 
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several study trips—in order to survey methods for controlling inflation. 
oe 

The first 39 of a group of 110 Chinese engineers who are to be trained on 

U. S. railroads have arrived in this country. They will return to China with 

the invasion armies, ready to complete their training on their own railroads 

while these are still under Allied military control. ; 

Rail equipment manufacturers can expect big orders for rehabilitation 
and expansion of Chinese railroads, for Washington has decided to carry out 
certain minimum jobs necessary for security in China after the war. 

a 
Most important of all projects under consideration is the Chinese Ministry of 
Economic Affairs’ $800,000,000, five-year plan to make a start at the indus- 
trialization of China. 

Backed by the Foreign Economic Administration, which provided the 
engineers to make the survey, China has made detailed blueprints for a model 
plant for each of 104 primary industries. 

Included in the scheme are 260 small-scale steam power plants. 

Also included are plans for 105 plants to make basic chemical and 
drug products, 170 to handle minerals, and 236 to process foods. 

Leaders in more than 50 U. S. industries provided detailed specifications 
for FEA engineers to use in laying out an economic unit ideally suited to the 
initial stages of China’s industrialization program. 

, + 
No flood of Argentine carpets need be expected in this market following the 
announcement that an initial shipment is on the way from Buenos Aires. 

The 21,000 sq. yd. of carpet material just shipped represent the entire 
six months’ production capacity of three factories. 

os ‘ 
Alert Texas soft drink manufacturers are going after the Mexican, market. 

Following along the trail blazed by Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, and Canada 
Dry, the Dallas producers of ‘Dr. Pepper’’ are now in Mexico preparing to 
start local production of their popular-priced drink. 

* 


No significant developments are expected to grow out of the international 
cotton conference which opens Apr. 4. 
The British government—along with such good neighbors as Brazil and 
Peru—is vigorously opposed to subsidies. 
But the American cotton grower and his political friends insist on sub- 
sidies and there is no hope that a compromise can be devised. 
* 
The Allies have commenced drawing strategic supplies from the Reich. 
More than 17,000 tons of high-grade coke were shipped to Luxembourg 
steel mills last week from coking furnaces at Alsdorf, Germany. 
ae 
You can discount London dispatches reviving the idea of a common Empire 
front in internationa! trade talks scheduled to be held some time this fall. 
Committed to hold exports as near as possible to a record yearly level of 
$1,800,000,000, Canadian leaders—both in the government and in the 
opposition—are committed to multilateral trade and lower tariffs. They 
believe Washington’s policies—rather than any return to intensified Empire 
preferences—are most likely to hold trade at this level. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 24, 1945, Issue—Besiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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ants at Work 


Harvesters survey of its 
nch factories shows company 
5 too pessimistic in writing 
its foreign properties. 


sizable tay Of hope for American 
ers of European factories shone 
s, last week. A. Maxwell Rode, 
ctor-general of European operations 
International Harvester Co., returned 
the home office at Chicago and re- 
ted on a four-month inspection of 

& company’s French factories and 

nch houses. 
Plants in Good Shape—What he 
nd proved that the directors had 
n needlessly pessimistic when in 
|-42 they wrote off Harvester’s en- 
» $10,500,000 investment in Den- 
yk, France, Germany, Italy, and the 
bilippines. The two French plants, 
pior units in Harvester’s prewar for- 
pi operations, are practically as good 
ever. 
The French subsidiary is Cima- 
jallut Machines Agricoles McCormick 
Deering, S. A. Cima’s larger plant, 
ploying 3,000 workers prewar, is at 
oix, near Lille in Flanders; the smaller 
nt (500 workers) is at Montataire, 
rth of Paris. Nine branch houses, 
ch with a warehouse, are spread 
bough France. Croix manufactured 
ost of Cima’s farm machinery. Monta- 
ire made plows, tillage tools, and 
ain drills. 

Feared the Worst—The Chicago office 

ad assumed that in the interval since 

e American executives were repatri- 

ed in April, 1941, these factories had 

obably been converted to making 
unitions or else dismantled by the 
ermans. Allied invasion of French 

‘orth Africa in 1942, however, revealed 

at some machines and parts from 
rench plants had been shipped to 

\frica by the Germans to keep up grain 
utput there (BW—Aug.14’45,p44), 

Harvester officials had feared they 
ould find worn-out machinery or dem- 
jlition by Allied bombing or Axis 

orched-earth. Losses experienced in 

914-18 led the management to a pessi- 
nistic view. 

Damage Is Minor—What actually 
happened to the French properties since 
940 is not comparable. Croix is in ex- 
cllent shape for operating, once it gets 
aw materials and fuel. Workers are in 
mple supply, and the pressing problem 
‘ to give them employment as soon as 
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possible. Montataire suffered relatively 
minor damage from Allied bombing and 
is rapidly returning to operating condi- 
tion. 

Before leaving for home, the Amer- 

icans completely transferred manage- 
ment of Cima to Frenchmen. The man- 
agement took pains to put everything 
in such complete conformity with exist- 
ing regulations that the Germans would 
be unable to find any pretext to take 
over the business without legal proceed- 
ings. ‘ 
e Trustees Named—The Germans mere- 
ly appointed a corporate trustee at 
Paris to safeguard the interests of non- 
French stockholders in Cima, and an- 
other at Brussels to be responsible for 
operating the Croix works. Each of 
these trustees held similar jobs in other 
foreign-owned companies; they seldom 
visited Cima’s premises and never in- 
terfered. 

Until the winter of 1943-44, the 

Croix plant continued to operate at or 
close to capacity, using raw materials 
allocated by Germans, and making only 
its regular line of farm machinery. Most 
of the products went into Vichy terri- 
tory, a little to occupied France. 
e German Repair Parts—A few months 
before the Normandy invasion, probably 
because of a combination of Allied 
bombings in Germany and the conver- 
sion of German farm implement fac- 
tories to munitions, the Croix works 
received a substantial order for repair 
parts for German farm machinery. To fill 
the order required considerable readjust- 
ment in “foundry and machine shop. 
Less than 10% of the order had been 
manufactured and shipped to Germany 
when the St. Lo break-through liberated 
the plant. 

The Germans pulled out so fast that 
they left the plant intact. Only three 
pieces of equipment were taken by them 
during the war: a yard locomotive, 
which they returned when it broke 
down; a truck, which never came back; 
and a typewriter, which was taken with- 
out a requisition, over the ge 
ment’s protests, by three soldiers who 
said their orders were to bring back the 
machine or the boss. 

e Provided for Profits—Most spectacu- 
lar example of German “correctness” 
concerned Croix plant’s $700,000 lum- 
ber stock. The management took the 


obvious precaution of milling this into | 


semimanufactured shape as rapidly as 
pape and meanwhile placed before 
nigh German authorities representations 
of its essentiality. The Germans ac- 
cordingly ordered this scarce material 
left untouched. Much of it remains to- 
day. 

The company collected cash for sales 
by its branch houses and paid for ma- 
terials, labor, and all other expenses. 


FOR UNDERSTANDING 


In London, Samuel Goldwyn, Holly- 
wood’s prime glamour 
gathers data to glamourize reverse 
lend-lease for a GI audience. A poll 
reveals that just 35% of U.S. service 
men are aware that nations receiving 
lend-lease are reciprocating in kind 
with goods and services, and Goldwyn 
has been assigned the job of mapping 
a military public relations program 
to remedy the situation. Because 
ignorance of reverse lend-lease might 
affect the popular attitude toward 
our Allies, Washington is stressing 
the importance of enlightenment. 


exponent, 


The Germans set prices at levels de 
signed to provide a normal rate of profit 
e Cash on Hand—The company was 
able to pay dividends on cumulative 
preferred shares, but not dividends on 
the common stock. This cash piled up 
to Cima’s credit in French banks, where 
it remains. The U.S. management is 
not certain that the ultimate account 
ing will show a real profit earned during 
the occupation, because of special costs 
and swelling inflation. 

Losses at Montataire were relatively 
minor despite several direct bomb hits 
Unless fire follows, a machine tool 
which is not hit directly by a bomb or 
by large fragments is usually at most 
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only jarred from its base. A bulldozer 
in the steel shop of this plant was 
knocked over and buried under 9 ft. of 
dirt and rubble. Within 90 days it was 
rémounted, repaired, and back in service. 
e Warehouses Demolished—Harvester’s 
only major losses in France were its nine 
warehouses at distribution branches. 
The Germans used these buildings for 
storing military supplies, blew them up 
to keep the contents from Allied hands. 

What happened to the con pany ’s 
German factory is still not definitely 
known. The plant is at Neuss, and pic- 
tures showing the ruins of this city 
partially restore the directors’ confidence 
in their wisdom when they wrote off 
assets in enemy-held lands. 


Spain, the ee 


Cast in role of outsider at 
impending peace discussions, 
Franco makes concessions in 
hope of honorable mention. 


Franco’s Spain—barred from _partici- 

pation in forthcoming discussions of 
»ostwar world organization—is doing 
end. octal in an effort to earn notice, 
if not consideration, from the United 
Nations. 
@QOn the Outside—Unlike Turkey, 
Egypt, and Saudi Arabia—invited to the 
San Francisco security conference in re- 
turn for declarations of war against Ger- 
many—fascist Spain (along with Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Argentina) will be on 
the outside looking in. 

But like Sweden and Switzerland, 

Spain has been trying to atone for its 
wartime indiscretions which passed for 
“neutrality.” Since last year—when it 
became evident even to Gen. Franco 
that Germany would be defeated—Spain 
has naively courted the western Allies 
while surreptitiously assisting Germany 
in its last hours. 
e Good Samaritan?—Spain now boasts 
that hundreds of British and American 
flyers have escaped through Spain—and 
that thousands of young men from 
occupied Europe were permitted to 
reach Allied territory (Gibraltar) via 
Spain. 

Last year Spain decided—under pres- 
sure—to cut off wolfram shipments to 
Germany. But there were some leaks 
of wolfram ore (tungsten source), and at 
least one boat carrying iron ore to the 
Reich (by way of French coastal ports) 
was torpedoed. 

Last November Gen. Franco called 
his dictatorship “‘an organic democracy” 
and insisted that “the nations that have 
remained at peace must take part in 
making the peace.” A few weeks later 
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the Spanish Minister of Justice revealed _ to sell its concession 

that all but about 23,000 of some 271,- and the 80% of the co 

000 political prisoners seized during the in the subsidiary, but 

civil war had been released. willing to pay full val 

e Air Agreements—In December, Spain $100,000,000) or to 

signed an air agreement with the United _ the terms of sale. 

States permitting transit through Spain Under the final « 

of lines originating in the U.S. and _ will get $22,000,000 « 

reaching Spain via the Azores, Algiers, in short-term governny 

West Africa, or Brazil. Spain was and $50,000,000 in 4 

granted the right to fly to the U.S. This But this contract must 

month, a second agreement was signed the Cortes, Franco’s ru 

covering construction of a mew airport _ liament, and to the U.S 

near Madrid for U.S. trafic. Another O.K. on the fund transf 

agreement, governing the stockpiling of | ¢ Other Details of Sale- 

relief goods in Spain, is said to be im- with the sale of the sub 

minent. obtained $15,000,000 < 
After a year of negotiation, the Span- _ term dollar bonds to com 

ish government has concluded arrange- of $26,000,000 owed by the , 

ments to buy the International Tele- 1.T.&T.’s stock interest t} 

phone & Telegraph Corp.’s Spanish ary has been valued at $57 

subsidiary, the Sociedad Espagnola de the corporation will receive $ 


Telefonica. cash and the remainder 4% 

¢ Earlier Developments—This followed bonds. 

a $5,000,000 back payment in January In a second contract, [1.4] 
to I.T. & T. from its subsidiary; the con- agreed to purchase a 94° interes 
clusion a few months earlier of arrange-__ the Spanish firm, under tain 
ments to pay commercial debts to U.. S. vealed conditions, provided foreign 


firms (BW—May27’44,p114); and the nical management officials are tetgj 
special invitation last year to U.S. man-__ in the firm. L.T.&T. took the Spy 
ufacturers to exhibit their wares at the company when it was about the wor 
Barcelona industrial fair. Europe and rebuilt it into Eu 

The I.T.&T. negotiations were long finest system. Today only cight of| 
and difficult. The company was ready 12,500 employees are American, 


PARIS IN SPRING: LUXURIES AND SHORTAGE 


Made up principally of U.S. servicemen and women, a queue before the! 
mous Guerlain perfume shop in Paris typifies the buying spree for luxury g 
in a France reputedly short of necessities. Some of the luxury items 0 
being exchanged for U.S. dollars—or cigarettes—undoubtedly were manut 
tured during the Nazi attempt to promote a consumer boom. Others 
believed to have been hauled out from caches set up during the occupati 
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For over forty years, Sylvania 
MS has provided superior illumi- 
eI GHT/ nation for the many, diversi- 
fied requirements of business 
and industry. Sylvania bulbs 
N are made to meet, for instance, 
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INCREASE 
PRODUCTION? 


ASK THE worker. He'll tell you that 
he can perform his many “hot and 
heavy” jobs with greater speed and se- 
curity when his hands are protected 
with JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES. 


Ask the production-manager. He'll 
show you that there are’ fewer in- 
juries, fewer men on the “missing” list 
when workers’ hands are guarded with 
JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES. 


The remarkable Jomac fabric is a 
loop-finished cloth that is extra-strong 
—gives up to 7 times the wear of ordi- 
nary work gloves. And washable, too. 
Write for the full details. C. WALKER 
JONES CO., Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


Three Types of JOMAC Gloves 
® REGULAR INDUSTRIAL TYPE 

© HEAT- AND FLAME-RESISTING STYLES 
* SAFETY GAUNTLET-CUFFS 


CANADA 


Dominion Willing 
Interest of U.S. industry in 
postwar branch-plant operation 
in Canada is well received, 
especially if lines are new. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s wartime indus- 

trial growth and the marked integration 
of Canadian and U.S. industrial opera- 
tions during the war may have a marked 
influence on postwar business on both 
sides of the border. 
2 Looki North and South—During 
the last few months many U.S. firms 
have initiated inquiries or opened nego- 
tiations looking toward expansion in 
Canada. At the same time, Canadian 
firms whose plants and staffs have grown 
with war business are on the hunt for 
new peace products. 

Ottawa agencies—particularly War 
Assets Corp., responsible for disposition 
of surplus war plants—have hinted that 
U. S. acquisitions of business properties 
in Canada may be substantial, but they 
decline to publicize them prior to an- 
nouncements from U.S. buyers. 

e Seeking Sales Lines—Many a Ca- 
nadian firm has turned to the U.S. to 
aoe production of established lines 
for sale in Canada. Typical among these 
is the John Inglis Co. of ‘Toronto, 
maker of boilers and marine engines in 
peacetime and-of small arms for war. 
This firm has advertised in the U. S. for 
contacts with producers of equipment 
comparable to its peacetime line with a 


view to widening its ran. of », 

Typical of U.S. interc.+ jn 6, 
the action of the Timkey Ro)... 
ing Co, in establishing 
at St. Thomas, Ont. ~ 
e Inquiries at Montreal— 
able broad survey of thi. tren 
from Montreal. In a breokdoyy. 
cent inquiries about bra 
sibilities, the Montreal | cono, 
Tourist Development Bireay } 
vealed 43 requests from the Y ¢ 
these, 14 were from prox : 
products, ten from text ; 
four from chemical firms, fo 
paper manufacturers, four from ¢ 
processors, two from plastics firm: , 
from a wood products firm, and § 
miscellaneous requests. 

While prevailing Canadian tay jg 
sometimes shock casual inquirers, p, 
take the view that the structure yj 
modified downward after the war, 
e Reasons for Interest—A num}y-. 
reasons have been cited for the gro 
interest of U.S. industrialists in 
dian branch plant operation: 

(1) Desire to find an outlet for 
plus corporate funds. 

(2) Concern about postwar ij 
conditions at home, and hope of a 
ing tie-ups by decentralization. 


(3) The fact that on certain it 


of war equipment Canadian costs } 
been lower than in the U.S. 

(4) Speculative interest in the d 
differential. (An investment in Can 


would produce a 10% capital gain 


the currencies are parred.) 


(5) Belief that British preferes 
tariffs will continue to afford m 
favorable access to Empire markets § 


roducts made in Canada. 


e A Cordial Welcome—Concerns m 


ing into Canada after the war can 
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As a result of U.S 
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4 D 


Port Arthur 


-Canada talks on commercial air route allocation, Cana 
gains seven transborder connections (above) and keeps its New York-Torot 
line. Not shown are seven new American routes bringing to 15 U. S. 
links with the Dominion. Canadian air policy calls for operation of 3 
international lines by the government-owned Trans-Canada 
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yssets distribution is to avoid 
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i Ont plants. 
rend ¢ instruction Minister C. D. Howe 
down of en hinted that U.S. firms might 
fh plant en @ Spee ial break on the acquisi- 
‘ COnomy flog war plants if they can be con- 
reau ha { to production of products not 
the Us Hy made in Canada. Several deals 
1S Of nlMending for sale of these plants 
Ptody action is being delayed because 
four ffllBoe can be sure when war produc- 
ftom {ll will end and the plants turned 
S firms ¢ to buyers. 
ny and 
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oo AX ley 
Uirers, m TAWA—With Canadian farm in- 
cture wil Me at a new all-time high level, Otta- 
he war, income tax authorities are prepar- 
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the latest tax year (1943-44) only 
»t 25,000 of Canada’s 700,000 farm- 
ied tax returns. This was a sharp 
ase from the 3,500 who submitted 
»s in 1942-43, but farm income for 
calendar year 1944 reached $1,800,- 
(00-$700,000,000 above the 1928 
_It was also nearly five times the 
ession low of $375,000,000 in 1932. 
fter the beating farmers took in the 
session, Ottawa was inclined before 
war to ignore the lackadaisical atti- 
» of farmers toward income tax 
ns. Now, after several years of boom 
me, Ottawa is preparing to collect 
ae of these war profits. 

anadian farm production achieve- 
ts are remarkable in view of the 
ime drain of manpower which has 
fam employment from 1,200,000 
1939 to 1,000,000 in 1944. During 
past few years many farmers have 
t substantial cash reserves for in- 
ent in equipment and buildings 
materials and labor become avail- 


DRONTO TO GET SUBWAY 


Toronto’s Transportation Commis- 
m, a municipal agency, will build 
nada’s first subway after the war at 
estimated cost of $51, 000,000. It 
ll involve two lines, nine miles long, 
years of construction, and 20,830 
an-years of labor. 
One line will be underground, serv- 
overburdened north-south Yonge 
rect; the other will be an open-cut 
pressed line. 
Financing will be from the commis- 
o's $15,000,000 wartime surplus, 
blic financing, federal government 
construction assistance, and municipal 
d for land appropriation. 
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Blocks. On@\yfan can lift and 
carry the 2-ton “Budgit,’ for it 
weighs only 81 lbs.—far less than 
any similar manual hoist of the 
same capacity. 


Wherever hand-operated hoists 
are needed, install ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks with the certainty that 
you are acquiring the most effi- 
cient multiplier of man-power 
available. 

*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to 

lift up to 4%, M, 1, and 2 tons. 


Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
for Bulletin No. 357. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond toad lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Honcock Volves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Volves ond 
‘American’ Industriol Instruments. 


THE MARKETS nnancese ON-PAg 


Since the sharp price break of two 

weeks ago heralded the return of “peace 
jitters” as an important stock market 
factor (BW —Mar.17°45,p118), stocks on 
occasion have didnot some tallying 
propensities. In fact, there was even sufh- 
cient buying strengh in evidence as late 
as last week to send the Dow-Jones rail 
stock price index, despite its earlier de- 
cline, to a brand-new eight-year peak. 
@ Shortlived Affairs—All these recent 
moves toward higher price levels, how- 
ever, quickly proved rather shortlived 
and selective affairs. At no time did such 
“rallies” show any signs of basic strength, 
and through Wednesday of this week 
Big Board daily trading sessions were 
definitely disclosing the degenerative ef- 
fect on prices of growing trader and in- 
vestor anxiety over the reconversion difh- 
culties that industry may have to face. 

In the current retreat toward sharply 
lower price levels, relatively few issues 
have been spared. Even such blue chips 
as du Pont, Union Carbide, Norfolk & 
Western, Union Pacific, Johns Manville, 
General Motors, and Chrysler have dis- 
closed fairly consistent daily losses rang- 
ing up to more than $2 this week. 

othing Panicky—Daily trading vol- 
umes during the decline have not been 
particularly large nor has any panicky 
dumping of stocks been noticeable. Sell- 
ing, Soleem has been persistent. Buying 
orders have become scarcer than ever be- 
fore this year, and even Wall Street's 
more rabid bullish elements are reported 
willing, for the time being at least, to sit 
on the side lines. 

Few Wall Street market seers are yet 
willing to go out on a limb concerning 
the possible extent of the present move 
towards lower price levels. 


Some statisticians, h 
to feeling a bit more wu 
viously over the outlo 
is starting to hedge. ‘| 
“long-range” investors ty sit tip 
fore, but are suggesting 
interested in the mark 
might well consider taking 4 
portion of any profits now ayailay). | 
@ An Eye on Washington—\ se. 
Street opinion thinks that it m» , 
some time before the market 
is able to exceed the highs teow 
earlier this month, In fact, that al 
fervently hopes so, belicving any 4 
uprush of prices in the weeks 4 
would almost certainly result in some 
strictive action from Washington, jy 
way of higher margins or higher ta 
security profits, which could easily } 
a serious but temporary effect on ong 

Cleveland Trust Co.’s Gen. Leo 
P. Ayers, incidentally, doesn’t think 
recent stock market rise was discoyp} 
the end of war in Europe. This, he gy 
will be probably “bearish rather 4 
bullish.” He thinks prices, instead, ; 


Short 


may 


aS a wh 


peers to the rise in arma 
ders. 
Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Y, 
Week Ago Ag 4 
Stocks 
Industrial ...135.1 136.5 1384 1} 
Railroad ... 50.6 50.3 522 4 
Utility ..... 60.7 614 623 
Bonds 


Industrial ...123.2 122.7 122.0 12 
Railroad ...€14.8 114.5 1149 | 
Utility ....: (116.4 116.7 116.7 | 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp 
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HE TRADING POST 


e Than Money 


ed for more adequate housing for 
jiderable segment of the popula- 
appears to be almost universally rec- 


g a ved. A new attack on the problem 
Wailabj, is in Congress (BW—Mar.10°45, 

~A sch and numerous private agencies are 
it ma sed in studies designed to assist in 
+. 


achievement of decent housing for 


irtually all of the discussion, how- 


13 40) MM seems to be concentrated on the 
Np ‘WME cial aspects of the situation. If it 
ngton, a ssible to cure the present diffi- 


kes with an appropriation of $100 
ions or more annually for the next 


ct on prj je, 1 feel sure that the problem 

cn. Leogfimmld not need so much time as is de- 
vt think @Mbed to it today. 

_discountfiye housing problem that now con- 

his, he WM; the nation is cumulative. During 

— ‘WB thirties, new home construction 

, a remodeling were below normal be- 

"Bc of the depression. With the ad- 

t of war, —— earnings for many 

Jes » were in the greatest need of im- 

ed housing could not be put into 

Vonth ifM@struction because of the shortage of 


rials and labor. 

33.4 pggpo the nation will enter the postwar 
fod with its housing deteriorated, un- 
equipped, and out of date, represent- 
a tremendous potential market for 
22.) |MBuir and replacement. Normally, about 
- "000 new families are created each 
,and few of those set up since the 
inning of the war have had an oppor- 
ity to build new homes. Statistically, 
a, it is not difficult to arrive at the 
clusion that a million or more new 
sing units should be built each year 
ring the first postwar decade. 


in x * * 


Some who have given study to the 
pblem believe that this challenge can 
met by providing federal funds for 
m clearance, and additional funds at 


— 


— 1% 


y low interest rates to stimulate home 
ud ding in the middle income groups. 
— wey sce a vast housing program as a 


sans of helping to achieve “full em- 
—| Sfpyment” and of raising the standard 
living for the nation. 
| | fll There are others who argue that slums 
, in reality, a local social welfare 
oblem and that slum clearance activi- 
should be administered and financed 
| of the states and municipalities. And 
' ey answer the plea for very low in- 
Sgpest rates with the assertion that ex- 
ence does not support the conten- 
bn that lower rates stimulate con- 
ruction. 


— & 


r. 


ss Witt 
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But even if agreement could be 
reached on the methods of financing 
a housing program, other problems 
would remain to be solved. The ‘Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, after a four-year 
study, has published “American Hous- 
ing,” which examines many of the diffi- 
culties, ordinarily not considered in a 
discussion of house construction. 

This survey revealed that every phase 
of the housing industry is beset with 
obstacles. It traces the difficulties back 
to the land ownership and title trans- 
fer systems and distributes the blame 
among occupants and users, owners and 
managers, lenders, contractors, archi- 
tects, producers and distributors of ma- 
terials, land subdividers, and govern- 
ment at all levels. 

About the only step that has been 
taken toward a solution of the many | 
problems, says the research staff of the 
fund, has been to permit heavier bor- 
rowing in relation to equity investment. 
But so long as access to funds is not ac- 
ccmpanied by a higher degree of cer- 
tainty as to value over a long period of 
amortization, the incentive to borrow 
and to invest, in volume sufficient to 
really make a dent in the housing prob- 
lem, is still absent. 


ca * * 


Housing as an industry, the fund’s 
housing committee concludes, is handi- 
capped by tradition. ‘Tradition has 
burdened the real estate owner with a 
cumbersome system of transfer. ‘T'radi- 
tion requires that houses be manufac- 
tured at the site, where costs are high, 
instead of in a factory where specialized 
producers might, if encouraged, reduce 
the unit cost of the present type of 
structure or simplify designs to bring 
further economies without decreasing 
the essential comforts and conveniences 
that the home-user demands. Tradition 
maintains an assessment system which, 
in many cases, is not based on the reali- 
ties of present and future land use. 
Tradition makes difficult the reassem- 
bly of small ownerships and thus delays 
redevelopment of blighted areas. 

A change in attitude and thinking 
might be listed as one of the first 
essentials in any solution of the housing 
problem. Then, if the industry is to 
meet its full responsibility as an em- 
ployer of capital and labor in the eco- 
nomic readjustment following the war, 
and as an agency for improving living 
standards, it will need a far greater de- 
gree of coordination of effort between 
all the ee that have a stake in any 
phase of the program. 
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THE TREND 


REDEPLOYMENT—A PROBLEM IN MORALE 


“At some time we must face the problem of redeploy- 
ment. .. . We will face a big load in moving troops back 
to this country, handling their furloughs, re-equipping 
them, and shipping them to the Pacific. There will be a 
movement of men and supply directly from Europe to 
the Orient... . 

“Equipment for troops redeployed here must be re- 
turned from’ Europe and supplemented from new pro- 
duction. Camps must be reopened and stocked with 
training equipment while slow-moving items are being 
shifted to the Orient to be ready there when the troops 
arrive. . . . On the receiving end, great reception centers 
and staging areas will be required to bring men and 
equipment together and to put the finishing touches on 
training prior to assault. 

“During this period, production schedules must be 
adjusted to fit shipping and training schedules. . . . We 
must move in order and with precision, yet must make 
our redeployment with maximum speed to end the war. 

“There will be a general feeling at this time that the 
game is in its last inning, and war weariness will provoke 
criticism which will be the result of brittle tempers, un- 
derstandable impatience, and just plain being fed up 
with the whole business. 

“T tell you again, this will be by far the toughest assign- 
ment the War Dept. has ever had, and we in the 
Army Service Forces will bear the brunt of it. . . .” 


@ In these words of Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, broad- 
cast on the recent third anniversary of his Army Service 
Forces command, the civilian and military leaders of this 


country should hear a warning bell ringing through their 


dreams of the day of victory over Germany. 

For the veterans of the African, Italian, and French 
landings, and the Rhine crossing, and for their home 
folk, the implications of the general’s report will add up 
to news for which they are doubtfully prepared. Even 
when the Army began to insist that the V-E Day war 
production cutbacks would be far smaller than had been 
expected, they still clung to the vision of a heavy V-E 
Day demobilization of the men who have been “fighting 
to lick Germany so they can go home.” Gen. Somervell’s 
careful statements do not sound like this. They sound as 
if there was little justification for the earlier popular 
ideas of how the Pacific war could be fought or as if our 
leadership had recently arrived at a changed concept of 
how that war should be handled (page 111). 


e For the civilian commanders of our home front the 
general has drawn a word-picture of what is likely to be 
“the toughest assignment” that any of them has ever 
had. It should require little imagination to see how well 
they must pull together if they are-to hold the confidence 


of the nation through its passage from the spin 
exultation and relaxation that will follow the end ¢ 
European war into the spirit of grim resol::tion and 
sacrifice that will be demanded for the war in Asig 
general has not omitted that spiritual rede; loyment§ 
his calendar of difficulties. 
For the generals, the admirals, and the whole ap 
of the War and Navy departments, the chief of 
Army Service Forces has inev itably posed a problem 
public relations with which their own public relat 
agencies must grapple. 


¢ This one will not be solved by publicity on cog 
achievements that speak for themselves. It demang 
larger concept of public relations than that. It calk 
the most careful advance appraisal of the public ef 
of military policy—an appraisal that can best be ma 
close consultation with representatives of such integ 
as industry, labor, the press, and other organs of pij 
expression. It places upon the military the responsi 
for recognizing that the people at large and those 
immediately affected by any specific policy have ay 
to know—always within the limits of security restricti 
—what are the facts and circumstances that make ne 
sary the demands that are placed upon them. It call 
a patient responsiveness to questioning that has aly 
been in order but never so essential as in this period 
spiritual redeployment that lies ahead of us. 

The danger will be that those“in the armed semid 
who may admit all this now will understandably fog 
it in their eventual preoccupation with the sheer ted 
nical problems with which the actual transfer of trog 
and equipment will confront them. Gen. Somervell hi 
self, in talking to his own command as Army Seng 
Forces chief, spoke of these technical problems first. 


© But in this total war the Army’s biggest army is still th 
one that reads the casualty lists in the» newspapers. Th 
greatest unit which the generals have to maneuver 
the American economy as a whole. And, today, t 
reader of the casualty lists feels the economy movil 
toward a morning after V-E Day that does not seem! 
be coming out quite as it was planned—or, at least, qu 
as he had planned it. Its promise of a victory over 
soft goods squeeze,” the inflationary pressures, the ma 
power shortage, and, most of all, over the worry abo 
that boy across the Atlantic or Pacific “who ought tol 
replaced when only the Japs are left” has dimmed. \ 
shall face it heads up, but we shall do better for a prom 
redeployment of our morale-building forces to give us 
clearer understanding of its tough assignment. 
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